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: HEN we last parted with Sir Robert Porter, we expressed 
1 c} 


a hope that it would be only for a season, since we 
promised ourselves much instruction and amusement from the 
continuation of his work. Already we have to state that 
this intelligent and laborious traveller has not disappointed us ; 
for a second volume of his Persian travels, equal to the former 
in bulk and the multifarious accumulation of its subjects, is 
now before us. It is also not deficient in other features of 
resemblance ; the inflated style, which we gently rebuked on 
that occasion, having grown more turgid, as if the short re- 
spite from his task had, by giving the author breath, enabled 
him to pile up yet more gigantic masses of phraseology, 
and to array together a yet more countless host of epithets. 
Wherever we open the book, tall grenadier words, more than 
sesquipedalian in height, appear in all the pomp and pride of 
rhetorical exaggeration: rocks frown in gloomier grandeur ; 
mountains increase in precipitous terror; and banditti are still 
more savage, in his Salvator Rosa descriptions. He is equally 
apt to luxuriate amid the more voluptuous graces of diction, 
and makes an unsparing use of the © mellitos verborum glo- 
bulos ;” roses and jasmines, clustering fruits, enwreathed 
flowers, parterres of sweets, dark-green shadows, gurgling 
waters, and golden rays of setting suns, decorating his pages 
with every variety of verbal embroidery. Pour le coup, we 
can scarcely trust ourselves with his delineations of female 
beauty ; where he expatiates as in a congenial element, and is 
emphatically the elegans formarum spectator of the comic poet. 
He is, indeed, unrivalled in his portraits of the oriental ladies, 
the empire of whose charms has been so enviously circum- 
scribed to the brief space of eight or ten years; who bloom 
at twelve, and fade into ugliness and wrinkles at twenty. 
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Hands and feet dyed with henna, hair and eye-brows stained 
with indigo, chains of gold, collars of pearl, bracelets of 
silver, and golden-tissued muslins, here shew that Sir Robert’s 
descriptive powers gre as well adapted to the minute and 
beautiful as to the vast and sublime. 

The inconvenience of all this is that it is often pushed too 
far; and the artist who deals so much in words, which are 
but the images of things, Pygmalion-like, is too apt to be- 
come enamoured of the pictyre and neglect the substance. 
It is also necessary to remind this class of authors that un- 
intermitted effort becomes weakness in composition. The 
real graces of diction are shy as well as chaste: they fly 
when they are too passionately pursued; and the writer finds 
at last that what he overtakes and embraces is inanity and 
shadow. 





* Un eco, un sogno, anzi del sogno un’ ombro 
Ch’ ad ogni mover si deligua e sgombra.” Tasso. 


We have frequently endeavored to impress the remark, VE 

that this laborious and exaggerated style of writing is never 

| more out of place and season than in a book of travels. 
Distinctness of delineation, and perspicuity of narrative, are 
incompatible with the swell of a studied rhetoric; and those 


) are the peculiar graces of easy unaffected language, the charm 
and the magic of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters, 
| from which not one epithet could be torn, or one phrase 


abstracted, without doing violence to the sense ; — the simple 
beauties, which no affectation can mimic, and no art can rival. 
If we place these admonitions in the front of our article, it is 
because we can conscientiously devote the greater portion of it 
to commendation ; for Sir Robert Porter has undoubtedly col- 
lected a mass of instructive and interesting information, con- 
ese a country that is linked to our feelings by the most 
powerful associations. It brings together, as in one tablet, 
sacred and profane story ;— and when we think of Persia, 
the shade of the mightiest of the nations, — the conqueror of 
reyet and of Babylon, — the restorer of Jerusalem, — the in- 
vader first, and lastly the victim, of Greece, — passes in solemn | 
and appalling grandeur before us. Perhaps no example in 
, our youthful studies is more fertile of instruction ; or exhibits 
more impressive pictures of the instability of human objects, 
of the insecurity of thrones and dominations, of the virtues 
which founded and the corruptions which dissolved them. 
Nor is it in the great revolutions of her autient empire that 
sh@is most interesting: for, at a later period, she is ennobled 
by the proud distinction of withstanding the impetuous tide 
of 
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of Roman ambition, and in after times of being the bulwark 
of Christendom against the Turk. Even now, she is not 
extinct beneath the palsying influence of Mohammedanism ; 
and a century of misrule and oppression has neither quite 
exhausted her strength nor destroyed her resources. We 
are, therefore, grateful to Sir R. Porter for having collected, 
with much zeal and diligence, so large an’ accession to our 
former stock of information concerning this beauteous region ; 
and for adding the results of his own observations to those of 
Chardin, Lebrun, Niebuhr, Morier, and Malcolm, in a field 
where, if fresh harvests are no longer to be reaped, abundant 
gleanings are yet to be obtained. 

We left this traveller at Shiraz, whence he had resolved to 
return to Ispahan for the recovery of his health; meaning 
then to proceed to Hamadan, the antient Ecbatana, to com- 
pare its antiquities with those of Persepolis, and to pursue 
the winding courses of the ‘Tigris and the Euphrates, in order 
to investigate the remains of what once was Babylon. ‘The 
volume before us is the narrative of this expedition. The 
party, consisting of Dr. Sharpe, Sedag Beg, the Mehmandar, 
and the author, accordingly set off for Ispahan by what is called 
the summer-route, the most direct to that place, and west of 
Persepolis, on the 29th of July, 1818. During his second 
sojourn at Ispahan, he had more frequent opportunities than 
before of mixing in Persian society, and being visited by 
khans and khetkodes ; (nobles and magistrates ;) and he began, 
as he tells us, to understand better the Persian character in 
general. He considers that the natural disposition of the 
people is amjable, and that they have quick capacities : ‘but, 
fond of pleasure, they derive their chief delights from their 
poets, the joys of the chase, and the voluptuousnesss of the 
harem. A general sense of the insecurity of their posses- 
sions, however, makes them intent on secret accumulations ; 
and hence is generated the spirit of avarice, over-reaching, 
extortion, and the whole train of vices which flow from: habits 
of dissimulation and falsehood. On turning, however, to Sir 
John Chardin’s character of the Persians, we found the dark 
shades of it much softened by him: he had considerable 
dealings with them; and it is not probable that the national 
characteristics have undergone any considerable change since 
his time. According to his account, so far are they from 
being avaricious, that the moment they are in possession of 
wealth, “ they scatter it about in the most lavish and extra- 
vagant manner ; in horses, women, jewels, and fine clothes ; 
and if any thing be left, so little careful are they to hoard‘ it 
up for posterity, that they build caravanseras for the reception 
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of travellers, or bridges over rivers, or found mosques, &c., as 
the surest way of being talked of ‘in this world, and of secur- 
ing to themselves those voluptuous delights, which are pro- 
mised to the faithful in that which is to come.” Sir Robert 
Porter thus delineates other traits of their national character : 


‘ I have already mentioned, that the peculiar temperament of 
the Persian is lively, imitative, full of imagination, and of that 
easy nature which we in the West call ‘* taking the world lightly ;” 
and that hence he is prone to seek pleasures, and to enjoy them 
with his whole heart. Amongst these, the gaiety of his taste renders 
him fond of pomp and show ; but his fear of attracting suspicion 
to his riches prevents him (from) exhibiting such signs in his own 
person, beyond an extra superb shawl, a handsomely hilted dagger, 
or the peculiar beauty of his kaliouns. The utmost magnificence 
of his re consists in the number of apartments, and extent of 
the courts ; of the rose-trees and little fountains in the one, and 
the fine carpets and nummuds in the other. But vessels of gold 
or silver are never seen. The dinner-trays are of painted wood ; 
and those on which the sweetmeats and fruits appear are of cop- 
per, thickly tinned over, looking like dirty plate. Neither glut- 
tony nor epicurism is a vice of this nation. The lower classes 
also live principally upon bread, fruits, and water. The repasts of 
the higher consist of the simplest fare ; their cookery being de- 
void of any ingredient to stimulate the appetite. Sherbets, , of 
different kinds, are their usual beverage ; and tea and coffee the 
luxuries of ceremonious meetings. — Some, however, indulge in 
the inebriating powers of the vine; but so far from regarding it 
as a social pleasure, either from fear of exposure, or insensibility 
to its exhilarating effects, they retire secretly and alone; and 
quaff bowl after bowl, until the solitary toper makes himself as 
happy as he intended, that is, perfectly stupidly drunk. This is 
the utmost a Persian can conceive of the enjoyment of wine; and 
not being able to comprehend the gratification Europeans find in 
sipping its refreshing cordial from a small vessel, while animating 
the gentle stimulus with convivial conversation, his astonishment 
is unbounded at hearing that the best company always rise sober 
from a festive board. From the earliest times, the breeding of 
fine horses has been a aueen in the East ; and in no country more 
than Persia, where indeed a man and his horse are seen in such 
constant companionship, that custom has in a manner identified 
them with each other, and hence the most beautiful steeds are 
never brought in proof of any extraordinary riches; a Persian 
being well mounted, though the clothes on his back may not be 
worth half a tomaun. Their mules, too, are a stately, useful race. 
I have already noticed, that horse-racing is not pursued here as 
with us, to produce a certain prodigious swiftness in a short given 
time; but to exercise the limbs of the travelling or courier-horse, 
to go over a considerable number of miles in one day, or more, at 
an unusual rate, without slackening his pace, or suffering by the 
exertion. The fleetness of a Persian horse in the chase-is equal 
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to that of any country ; but his exquisite management in the mili- 
tary sports of the girid, &c. cannot be equalled on any other field. 
In these exercises we see something of the latent fire of the chi- 
valric Shah Sevund breaking forth in their descendants, and lam- 
bently playing on the point of their lances. The dexterity of the 
evolutions, the grace of their motions, and the knighthood-gal- 

lantry of their address, unite in giving an inexpressible charm to - 
these scenes. But it does not end there. ‘This gaieté de ceeur, and 

courtesy of manner, pervading every class, renders the society of 

the higher ranks particularly amiable ; and communication with 

the lower free of any rudeness. Nay, indeed, the humblest pea- 

sant, from the old man to the boy, expresses himself with a degree 

of civility only to be expected from education and refinement. 

Quick in seeing, or apprehending occasions of service, high and 

low seem to bend themselves gracefully to whatever task their 

superiors may assign; besides, talent seems to contend with inclin- 

ation, in accomplishing its fulfilment. In short, this pliant, po- 

lished steel of character, so different from the sturdy nature and 

stubborn uses of the iron sons of the North, fit the Persians to be 

at once a great, a happy, and a peaceable people, under a legiti- 

mate and well-ordered monarchy.’ 


When the victorious armies of the Caliphs over-ran Persia, 
they destroyed in their desolating progress all that had been 
hitherto deemed sacred in the land, and the temples of Zoro- 
aster sank before the mosques of Mohammed. The richer 
part of the antient sect of the Guebres fled to the frontiers, or 
to the shores of India*: but a remnant of this persecuted 
people, reduced to wretchedness and penury, found an asylum 
at Yezd, which still contains about 4000 or 5000 of their de- 
scendants. ‘They are excellent husbandmen, and mechanics ; 
and the tolerant policy of Shah Abbas left them unmolested 
at Ispahan: but the mart and the suburb, appropriated to 
them by that monarch, have fallen to decay. Even Fars, 
where the sacred books of Zoroaster were deposited, and the 
Magi had towns and castles for their residence ; — even this 
province, the antient Persis, has not a single asylum for them ; 
and now, if perchance any little community of this repudi- 
ated sect be found in the villages of Persia, they must perform 
their rites in secrecy and silence. So much has been written 
concerning the early faith of the Persians, and its subsequent 
corruptions, that we deem it unnecessary to notice the present 
author’s dissertation on the Mithratic and Guebre religion ; 
and indeed that verbosity, which is his besetting sin, would 
render even an epitome of it wholly incompatible with our 
limits. We cannot, however, omit his account of a sect 
which is still increasing in Persia : 





* They are the Parsees of Bombay and Surat. 
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¢ The Dabistan mentions these opinionists by the name of Suffi ; 
and they bear the same appellation at this day. The word is spelt 
by different writers in a variety of ways; for instance, Suffi, 
Sooffeé, Sefi, Suphi. Thé Arabic term, which bears all these 
spellings, iméans wise, holy, and is supposed to be derived from 


s, be pure, clean; and the sect who assume that title arrogate 


a’ peculiar degree of wisdom and purity beyond all other believers. 
Some writers are of opinion, that as these philosophizing theolo- 
gians existed in Persia before the Arabian conquest introduced its 
language amongst them, the appellation in question might as rea- 
sonably be deduced from the Greek masters of the country, and 
their gos (Sophoi), wise men, be the root of the Eastern sage ; in 
short, whatever be the name they bear, whether in old or in 
modern philosophy, the same common vanity of human reason, 
that has misled enthusiastic and self-confident minds from the be- 
ginning of man’s history until now, may be recognised in the selt- 
denying theories of these wild deists. Inflamed by the poetic 
fancies of an ardent imagination acting upon high notions of their 
own niental capacities, the idea of any order of spirit being supe- 
rior in its original nature to theirs they deemed impossible ; no- 
thing seeming to them too exalted for their conceptions, too 
sublimely pure for their participation; in fine, dériving their 
existence from God hinttiself, not by creation, but by emanation ; 
they set forth with so peculiar and mystical a pretension to holi- 
riess, that the ignorant vulgar; confounded with the excess of 
light to which they pretended, yielded implicit credit and conse- 
quent homage to such superior sanctity. Indeed, the great re- 
putation acquired by Sooffee (or Sefi)-u-deen, one of the most 
eminent of these philosophic devotees, smoothed the road for his 
descendants to mount the throne of Persia. Ismail the First, of 
the posterity of this celebrated ascetic, became king A. D. 1500; 
and in honour of his holy ahcéstor, the dynasty he founded took 
the name of Sooffée, Séfi, or Suphi; and hénce came the mo- 
narchs of that race to be designated, even in European courts, by 
the name of the Sophi, without any additional title. But the 
princes of the Sooffee descent were too sensible of the value of 
stationary laws, moral and religious, to support those vague 
dreams abroad, which attracted so mysterious an interest about 
the enthusiast in his cell. Indeed most of the Sooffee professors 
kept within the formal pale of the established religion, for the 
sake of security, and the facility of making proselytes. They 
avowed themiselés believers in one God, that Mahomet was his 
prophet, and Ali the legitimate successor of the prophet, to the 
exclusion of Omar. So far they were perfectly orthodox accord- 
ing to the Persian rule of faith, but the creed was only from their 
lips, while their real tenets were as much calculated to charm a 
vivid imagination, as to mislead it into consequences unsuspected 
and dangerous. They represent themselves as men devoted to 
the search of truth, and incessantly occupied in adoration of the 
Almighty, a re-union with whom is to be the end and the perfec- 
tion of their being. They describe all creation, and therefore 

them- 
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themselves, as having proceeded immediately from the bosom of 
God, ‘ who poured his spirit on the universe, as the general dif- 
fusion of light is poured over the earth by the rising sun ; and as 

the absence of that luminary leaves the world in total darkness, 

so the partial or total withdrawing of the divine splendour or light 

causes partial or general annihilation.”” And this doctrine relates, 

not merely to the power of life, but to the power of moral action. 

The distinct and finite nature of the human soul being denied, and 

man declared a pure emanation or ray from the divine essence, he 

owns no individual responsibility for the good or evil of his ac- 

tions; and, attributing both alike to the infinite being of whom he 

is already a part, and into whose almighty essence he is to be re- 

absorbed, he goes on through life without other check to his ap- 

petites and passions, than what may happen to lie in a just taste, 

delighting in imitating the celestial purity it contemplates.’ 


The Arabic word, however, is erroneously understood by 
Sir R. Porter. It is a noun signifying ‘* wool,” and the sect 
is said to be so named from an allusion to the coarse mantles 
affected by its teachers : — but the cogos or cogia of the Greeks 
is the most probable derivation. Will not Sir Robert be 
somewhat surprized to learn that this very Greek word is 
plausibly supposed to have entered Greece from the east ? — 
We are not quite satisfied with this sketch of the theology or 
philosophy of the Sooffees, which is of the remotest anti- 
quity ; and which, from the captivating nature of some of its 
tenets, is well calculated to maintain its ground in every coun- 
try that it has once penetrated. Yet we can only state, 
shortly, that it is Chaldean, not Persian in its origin, and of 
a far higher antiquity than the doctrines of Zoroaster. The 
opinions of the sect are precisely those of the Jewish Cabal- 
ists: who, in common with the Sooffees, maintained the 
existence of one pure and perfect substance only; denying 
the entity of matter as distinct from spirit, and believing that 
whatever exists is of the same essence as the Deity, has ema- 
nated from him, and must at length be re-united with him. 
Creation, according to the Cabalists, is a developement and 
modification of the divine nature: while destruction is the 
removal of the forms communicated to things created, and the 
re-absorption of the portion of deity which resided in them. 
The pious Sooffee, who is influenced by this faith, (if absolute 
Spinozism can be regarded as faith,) beholds around him'the 
wonders of the visible world, and professes to discover God 
in all that he sees, and all that surrounds him. Weare, how- 
ever, much inclined to doubt whether the disavowal ‘ of indi- 
vidual responsibility for good or evil actions’ can be strictly 
chargeable on the whole sect ; for we believe that the doctrine 
of an actual union with God, from which the present author 
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justly deduces the most pernicious consequences, has been 

professed only by madmen or impostors. ‘The better class of 
Sooffees, according to an extract from one of their own works, 
inserted by Sir John Malcolm in vol.ii. of his History of 
Persia, confine the highest privileges of their saints, during 
this life, to the contemplation of God’s essence, and a perfect 
knowlege of his will ; — a dreadful tenet, if it were practically 

r influential ; for no spiritual power, which the world has yet 

’ witnessed, could be more dangerously operative on the mind 

of man than that of teachers pretending to be the sole deposita- 

ries of the will of the Almighty. It fortunately happens, 

however, that the innate feelings of mankind triumph over 

absurd tenets of theology ; and that common sense, as well as 
the necessities of human affairs, counteracts the influence of 
wild and pernicious opinions. ‘The Sooffees appear for the 
most part to be a harmless race of enthusiasts, and the ascetic 
exercises of their devotion have had the good effect at least of 
detaching them from worldly ambition. As ‘“‘ abeunt studia ‘a 
in mores,” and it is almost impossible for men not to become at 
Jast what they have long affected to be, their exterior humility 
and self-denial are, we make no doubt, for the greater part 
sincere and genuine. 

On the. 31st of August, 1818, the traveller left Ispahan 

through the Hamadan gate, which points to the old capital of 
Media; and, oinitting his adventures, which end pleasantly, 
his: hair-breadth escapes from dangers which seem to be 
sometimes imaginary, and preparations for encounters with a 
fierce banditti who do not make their appearance, we rejoin . 
him in the vicinity of that antient city. His talent for pic- 
turesque description may be favorably appreciated from his 
short picture of the valley of Hamadan : 
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‘ Having thus regularly ascended, for about four farsangs, over 
heights and depths, which traversed our path like furrows in a 
ploughed field, we at length gained the top of the acclivity, and, 
bending a couple of points eastward of north, commenced our 
descent towards the valley of Hamadan. Still shut out from any 
extensive view, by similar obstacles to those which met us on the 
other side of the eminence, we yet, at times, had a momentary 
sight of the fair and classic vale to which we were descending, by | 
occasional glimpses through openings in the hills. But, as our 
path now lay nearer the stony skirts of Elwund, our eyes wanted 
no food for contemplation. At a point of particular romantic 
beauty, the road divides ; the division to the left taking a more 
westerly. course, still amongst low hills and winding paths, but 
with a different aspect, having verdure and vineyards, and shew- 
ing numerous towered hamlets, through the interstices of the 
rocks, The road to the right, which we followed, ran gradually 
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down to a deep ravine, through which dashed a turbulent stream, 
roaring, as it poured along over its broken channel, like some of our 
cataracts of the North. The sides of its bed were steep and craggy, 
projecting in abrupt ridges, or hollowed into cavities, over or 
through which a constant influx of tributary springs, appearing at 
almost every hundred yards, augmented its foaming waters. A. 
couple of miles brought us from this sequestered spot, to a little 
retired valley thickly clad with trees, vineyards, and gardens, and 
whose high upland boundaries were yellow with the stubble of the 
recent harvest. All around, lay heaps of untrodden corn on a 
bed of verdure, where the luxuriance of the wild flowers enamel- 
led and perfumed its green threshing-floor.’ 


Hamadan, the antient Ecbatana, induces the author to con- 
sult the ‘ Antient Universal History ;” and consequently 
several pages of his immense quarto are devoted to Nimrod, 
Cyrus, Sardanapalus, Sennacherib, and Alexander the Great : 
a species of learning which Sir Roger de Coverley, when a 
school-boy, used to collect i in a more “compendious form, from 
the end of his Latin Dictionary. It is not quite fair to the pur- 
chasers of so expensive a publication as this is, to hash up the 
school-boy literature of Alexander’s behaviour to Darius, and 
his grief for the death of Hephestion, the idle story of his cruci- 
fying the physician of that favorite, and other particulars of the 
life of the deified madman of Macedon, for no other reason 
than that Darius Codamanus once ruled over Media!!! — 
Sir Robert has no doubt of the identity of the present Ha- 
madan with the antient Ecbatana; the plain, the mountain, 
and its relative position to other places, agreeing in every 
point. The city, which stands in latitude 34° 53! and longi- 
tude 40° E., retained its antient name to the third century : but, 
at the close of the fourteenth, it received its final oe from 
Timour the Tartar, who reduced it from one of the largest 
cities of the East to a farsang in length and breadth. At 
this day, it scarcely numbers more than 40,000 persons, 
among whom are about 600 Jewish families, “aa the same 
number of Armenians. The present traveller ought to have 
lent an academic faith to the pile which the Jews shewed him 
as the tomb of Mordecai and Esther.— Of the primeval 
architecture of Ecbatana, only a few remains are discoverable : 
but a broken shaft, and the base of a cclumn, convinced Sir 
R. P. that the architecture of Persepolis and Ecbatana had 
been the same. His attention, however, was ]audably directed 
to a pursuit more likely to reward his industry ; viz. that of 
collecting the antient coins of Shapoor and Baharam; and he 
was fortunate enough to procure several of other Sassanian 
kings, some of the Arsacidee, and a large silver coin of Alex- 
ander the Great. Some of them are engraved in the plates 
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which embellish the volume, and are farther illustrated by a 
descriptive catalogue. In deciphering the legends on the 
Sessanian coins, he adopted the plan of M. de Sacey. 
Kangavar, the antient Koyxaéae, reduced to a village, is 
about 45 miles from Hamadan, and still shews a few ruins. 
It consists of about 300 houses, most of which occupy the 
eminence celebrated as the site of a superb temple of Diana: 
om but this we consider to be barely probable, although Astarte, 
| the queen of Heaven in the antient mythology of Persia, is 
represented with some of the attributes of that goddess. 
Enough of the fine stone foundations are discernible to enable 
an investigating eye to trace the original form of the building, 
which seems to have been quadrangular, each face measuring 
300 yards. Sir Robert could not exactly ascertain the ele- 
vation, but he supposes it to have been about 20 feet. Not 
far from the edge of a magnificent wall runs a cornice, beau- 
tifully executed, which once sustained a noble colonnade; and 
the pedestals of eight of its columns are still surmounted by ) 
the chief part of their shafts, in good preservation. He ob- 
served, also, on the side of the precipice, which was nearly 
covered with broken columns, the fragments of a majestic 
portico. The rest of the description of this ruin we will give 
in his own words : 


‘ The northern aspect of this imposing height has a gradual 
descent to the plain, shewing, along its brow, the remains of a 
foundation wall, uniting with those on the western and eastern 
sides. These extensive foundations must have supported, not only 
the temple, but the battlements of the fortress which protected 
the shrine. Within them would also be the sacerdotal college 
and town, for the abode of the priests and servitors, and the mili- 
tary guardians of the establishment. The view around was per- 
fectly beautiful; and to those European strangers who looked on 
it, even two centuries ago, could not fail to recall to them many 
tender remembrances. When the temple stood in its day of pros- 
perity, overlooking from its commanding rock the fine vale be- 
neath, reflecting the splendours of an Asiatic sky, which here 
indeed mingles the glowing rays of a ruby tint with the bright ) 
cerulean of Athens, it must have appeared to the transplanted 
Greek a repetition of his own Parthenon, set in a warmer heaven. 

‘ The whole of the plain to the south, to which the superb por- 
tico of the temple must have immediately pointed, is extremely 
rich; the soil being naturally fine, and the peasantry of disposi- 
tions to improve its fertility. Trees of every description wood the 
undulating grounds; and many, abundant in fruits, traverse the 
gardens, and border their numerous rivulets. In the midst of this 
vale of plenty rises an enormous mound, which, from its insu- 
lated situation, not a hillock of any sort being near it, has the 
effect of being artificial; but when approached, it is found too 
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immeénse, both in bréadth and height, to warrant such an idea, 
unless we were to deem it a secofid Babel. Towers, and walls of 
mud, wind round it ; and, its summilt and sides being covered with 
the rude dwellings of the peasantry, it has a very picturesqué ap- 
pearance. Its presént name is Kat-Nahna; but, probably, in the 
days of polytheism, this lonely hill may have maintained the an- 
cient rites due to Mithra, or the sun; while the opposite height, 
nearer to the mountains, elévated its rival altar to the fair Queen of 
Night. Both luminariés rise and set, in the same unaltered bril- 
liancy with which they first optned theit bright orbs on the world; 
but the eyes of those who raised these structures to their honour, 
deifying the creature, in blindnéss to theit god, have now been 
closed for ages: yet the memorial of their apostacy remains in 
these relics; while the sun, unconscious of worship, or neglect, 
gilds the grey stoties of the mound with his noontide beams ; and 
the moon tinges with silver her sunk shrine, as she passes in cloud- 
less majesty over its fallen towers.’ 


Be-Sitoon is a huge mountain, or mass of crags, from the 
side of which projects a rocky terrace, smoothed with gréat 
labor; and Sir R. P., who is never at a loss for conjecture, 
supposes that it was inténded as a platform for a temple. 
Several materials for building some great structure are still 
strewed about it. The sculptures on it have been noticed by 
Mr. Kinneir, in his Geographical Memoir of Persia; who, on 
the authority of Diodorus Siculus, inclines to attribute it to 
the remote age of Semiramis. The present author copied the 
figures with as much exactness as the almost inaccessible 
height of the rock would permit; and we refer the antiqua- 
rian reader to his description, with the plate which accom- 
panies it. The execution is considered as equal, if hot 
superior, to that of the best remains of Persepolis. 

The stupendous rock of 'Tackt-i-Bostan, part of the chain 
of Be-Sitoon, and equally craggy, barren, ‘and terrific, is also 
celebrated for its sculptures and bas-relievos. This place, 
signifying Throne of the Garden, is immortalized by the loves 
of Khosroo Purviz and the beautiful Shirene, daughter of the 
Emperor Maurice. ‘The prince first saw her by accident, 
while she was bathing, and was so attracted by her charms 
that he wedded her, and afterward raised her to the throne of 
Persia. The adventures of this king and the fair Shirene are 
the favorite themes of poesy and tradition. 


‘ The aspect of Tackt-i-Bostan is of the most rugged gran- 
deur ; and its towering heights, lowering dark over the blooming 
vale of Kermanshah, make so striking a contrast, that it might 
well recall the image of the beautiful queen, in all her perpetual 
noon of charms, seated smiling at the feet of an aged monarch, 
hoary with years and the troubles of a wounded spirit. At thé 
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base of this. sombre mountain bursts forth the most exquisitely 
pellucid stream that I ever beheld ; and to this sparkling fountair- 
the natives have given the name of Shirene. Its bed is rather on 
a declivity, which gives a rapidity to its current that increases the 
brilliancy of its waters, as they dash along spreading verdure on 
every side, and bathing the pendent branches of variously foliaged 
trees which grow on its banks. A little forest extends from the 
river's side to a considerable distance over the plain; perhaps the 
green descendants of the woods which overshadowed the gay pa- 
vilions of Khosroo in his hunting parties! Just over the source 
of the stream, on a smooth part of the rock, a bas-relief presents 
itself, called that of the four calendars; and a little onward, where 
the mountain recedes, a flight of several hundred steps is found 
cut in the nearly precipitous cliff; forming a very intricate and 
dangerous ascent towards its summit, but finishing abruptly on an 
extensive ledge or platform ; which, it is probable, in former ages, 
was the site of some Mithratic altar, or temple. 

‘ Pere Emanuel de St. Albert, and the Abbe Beauchamp, were 
the first Europeans, 1 believe, who gave the world any details of 
the antiquities on this spot; and one of these travellers mentions, 
that he saw a statue standing erect in the river, which was nearly 
covered from observation by the fulness of the rapid stream, but 
that the natives told him it was the effigy of the beautiful Shirene, 
who had given her name to the fountain. I found a statue, in all 
likelihood the same, though not in the wave but leaning against 
the bank of that river ; yet, on viewing it, I saw that it certainly 
required to be veiled as he describes, before the liveliest imagin- 
ation could mistake it for the image of a woman, and: the work of 
an artist enamoured of his subject. It is even rudely hewn, and 
so colossally proportioned, that no doubt can remain, when seen 
thus wholly exposed, that it was intended to be viewed from a 
great distance, and that its original situation must have been some 
neighouring height, whence it probably fell into the stream where 
the Abbe saw it. One hand is placed on the breast, the other 
rests on soniething resembling a sword suspended in front of the 
body. ‘The figure is broken off from the knees downwards, but 
from the waist to that point hang the remains of drapery. During 
my rambles near the spot, I observed a place, where I think it is 
likely the statue may have originally stood; namely, a levelled 
ledge of rock immediately over ‘the two great arches before men- 
tioned, and along which a range of sculptured feet, broken off at 


‘the ankles, are yet perfectly distinguishable. The statues that 


belonged to these extremities are now totally gone; and I 
think it warrantable to suppose, that the mutilated warrior just. 
described, was one of them, and battered down with the rest, it is 
probable, by some barbarous hand of conquest. Falling into the 
river, it escaped the entire demolition of its companions ; and, 
after discovery by the inhabitants, who, it is likely, associating its 
situation with the tradition respecting sone aquatic representation 
of their admired queen, set it erect in the stream, it was adored as 
her image when the Abbe saw a glimpse of it through the water, 
and 
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and was told the story of her past perfections. The natives hold 
the figure I saw in such superstitious reverence, as to believe its 
touch capable of healing the most malignant diseases in man and 
beast; and in gratitude, they hang its neck with a variety of vo- 
tive offerings, in shape of rags, and other et-cetera, of every ma- 
terial and colour, either to bribe or to repay the deified Shirene! 
The people about call the ledge, or plane, whence I suppose it 
fell, the musical gallery of Khosroo; and, indeed, it appears of 
considerable dimensions.’ 


For the elaborate details of these antiquities, we must again 
refer our readers to the work. ‘The bas-reliefs, the author 
has no doubt, were of Sassanian origin: but those of Khosroo 
Purviz could not have been executed till the fifth century of 
our era. : 

The fertile valley of Kermanshah extends from the town of 
that name to Senna, the capital of Ardelan, the most southern 
district of Courdistan ; and the delicious streams of the most 
romantic rivers water this exquisite garden of the world. 
This luxuriance attracted the sovereigns of Persia in the 
earliest ages, and here were erected the palaces in which they 
reposed from the toils of government and the cares of state. 
It has never been visited by famine; and its abundance in 
every necessary of life may be estimated by the fact mentioned 
by Sir R. P. that his party consisting of ten persons, with 
twelve horses, and several mules, did not cost him more than 
three reals per diem, (about half a crown,) for the subsistence 
of the whole. Its inhabitants are, generally speaking, Courds. 
Kermanshah is a handsome city, situated on a south-western 
slope of the mountains, in latitude 34° 26’ N., and is the 
capital of the district over which Mahmoud Ali Mirza, the 
Shah’s eldest son, is the governor. It is famous for the 
manufacture of fire-arms, as well as of carpets of exquisite 
fabric, and has a population of about 15,000 families, includ- 
ing Christians and Jews. The pasha of Bagdad pays the 
prince-governor nearly 30,000 tomauns by way of annual 
tribute. Abbas Mirza, the youngest son of the Shah, is no- 
minated his successor, to the exclusion of Mahmoud Ali 
Mirza, the eldest son; the mother of the latter not having 
being one of the legal.queens of Persia, but a concubine-slave. 
Sir R. P. conceives that the throne of Persia must, from the 
character of the latter prince, become the subject of a bloody 
contention. 


‘ On the day for naming the successor, all the royal brothers, 
with the ministers and great khans, were present; and when the 
king presented Abbas Mirza to them as their sovereign, every soul 
bowed the head of submission, excepting Mahmoud Ali Mirza, 
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and he told his royal father, that while he lived, he would acknow- 
ledge no other sovereign than himself; then laying his hand on his 
sword, he added sternly, ‘‘ After that, this shall decide who is to 
be the king of Persia.” | 
‘ The intrepidity of such frankness marks the character of this 
prince. He is proud, ambitious, daring, and invincibly brave, but 
he is despotic and severe, rather holding the affections of those 
abopt him by awe than attachment. His military talents have 
é been tried on more than one occasion, in conflicts with the 
. troops of the Pasha of Bagdad; the results of which have shewn 
his powers for negociation and political intrigue, by the advan- 
. tages to himself which he always derived from these differences. 
: He has now fixed a tribute on the Pasha, and maintains a sove- 
reign influence over gll the considerable chiefs of that part of 
Courdistan which appertains to the pashalick. The boldness and 
command of such a character is yery striking ; and we see in it 
iron qualities, well adapted to the government of so wild a country 
as the most part of southern Persia; power to use, or to hold in : 
check, those predatory and turbulent spirits which obey no law but 
the sword. But these, perhaps essential dispositions to controul 
an almost determinately barbarous people, would crush the grow- 
ing progress of civilization in the northern part of the empire ; 
which requires the bland influence of gentleness, goodness, liber- 
ality, and bravery wedded to mercy, to foster that country into 
what it promises. And between two such opposite characters as 
those I have just sketched, the contest will lie. The power of 
Mahmoud Ali Mirza, whenever he chooses to exert it, may be 
considered formidable, from the extent and nature of the countr 
under his jurisdiction. It embraces almost the whole of the 
Louristan mountains, even so far to the south-east as where they 
nearly touch the head of the Persian Gulf; and bending round 
in the line of the Ziloon hills, it includes the province of Khuzis- 
tan; whence it runs north-west by Mount Zagros, till bounded by 
the province of Ardelan ; a part of Courdistan, under the rule of 
the Waly of Senna, Hamadan touches it on the north-east. And 
’ thus it may be said to hold within its influence two of the most 
ancient capitals of the Persian empire; Ecbatana of the Medes, 
and Susa of Elam, or Susiana. Besides, from the numerous rivers 
which flow through the extensive valleys ‘of these numerous dis- 
tricts, this may be esteemed the most productive government in | 
the kingdom ; fruitful in every aliment of life, and abundant in lite \ 
itself, by producing multitudes of warlike tribes, Courdish, Bactiari, 
Fielly, &c., who are by turns husbandmen, soldiers, or robbers. 
In the hands of such a prince as Mahmoud Ali, these are formid- 
able resources.’ 
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Leaving this city, the party took the great road to Bag- 
dad, and, crossing the mountainous frontier of Persia, entered 
the far-famed land of Assyria. ‘Their first lodging within the 
‘Turkish dominions was the spacious Khaun of Pool-i-Zohaub, 
Khaun being the Turkish appellation for a caravansera ; —_ 
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here they fell in with a numerous troop of Mussulmaun 


pilgrims : 


‘ After having entered the khaun of the Pool-i-Zohaub, my first 
lodging beyond the territories of the great king, and took (taken) 
my station under the vaulted roof of the spacious recess appointed 
for my quarters, | seated myself on my carpet close to the open 
side of my apartments to enjoy the air,- and the busy amusing 
scene before me. The cell-like ranges of the arcades which lined 
the building, and the square in the centre, were filled with multi- 
tudes of persons of every Asiatic hue, dress, and calling ; Turks, 
Persians, Arabs, Courds, and Indians, being the component parts 
of this pilgrim army ; and the variety of their costume, manners, 
and occupations, produced groups the most singular, and often 
grotesque, imagination can conceive. Some were cooking, others 
praying; some feeding their lean cattle, others their hungry 
selves ; here sat a group furbishing their fire-arms ; there clusters 
af people smoking, drinking coffee, or sleeping. In one place 
stood mules and horses, mingled with men and baggage ; in an- 
other lay coffins, women, and children. But, if we may judge 
from appearances, my old acquaintances, the Persians, male and 
female, in this expedition, intended most to mortify the flesh ; for 
while the pilgrims of other nations were at least decently clad, 
the sackcloth of these was rags, and for ashes, they had an ample 
complement of every other species of dirt. Having gone care- 
lessly on, under such loathsome garments during the march, when 
they halted for refreshment, many of the men, without regard to 
those about them, stripped themselves to the skin, and sat crouch- 
ing and naked like a circle of brahmins. ‘The motive for this state 
of nature was to have free chace for the infinity of vermin, which 
covers their unchanged garments like dust on the ground ; and as 
they never destroy what they discover, but throw them down, the 
flooring of any place of their rest seldom fails swarming like the 
“« quarters of Egypt.” Fleas, too, are met with in all the cara- 
vansaries, skipping about in myriads; and as whirlwinds are fre- 
quent at the close of the day, these creatures literally come in 
clouds, mingled with chaff and dust; and entering the open re- 
cesses, fill every nook and dwelling-hole destined to shelter the 
passing guest. Water, frequent changes and inspection of ap- 
parel, and constant watchfulness, must be the unremitted guards 
of the European traveller; else these disgusting aunoyances would 
soon be found the most formidable evil of an Asiatic journey. 

‘ There is an establishment at Pool-i-Zohaub, planted by the 
pasha of Bagdad, to receive the tax levied on pilgrims and cara- 
vans. It is exacted at the rate of a Persian panabad (equivalent 
to sixpence) for each beast of burthen ; and an abbassy (five-pence) 
per head, for each individual. I enquired how many persons had 
passed this entrance into the pashalick this year, and was informed 
ien thousand. This statement is correct, since it came from those 
in the immediate receipt of the custom. The revenue his High- 
ness receives from these sources is considerable. But the troops 
by Pool-i-Zohaub not being the only stream of devotees which 
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seek the holy shrines, it is his interest to yield them every reason- 
able facility in crossing his dominions, that he may induce some 
of the many thousands who pour towards the sacred territories b 
the ways of Courdistan to pass through the’ pashalick of Bagdad. 
Indeed, his treasury is greatly augmented, and his capital enrich- 
ed, by the vast sums of money expended annually by these wan- 
dering bands under the walls of his city.’ 


We regret that we cannot linger with the traveller amid 
the ruins of Kesra-Shirene, nor abridge his extended relation 
of the attack of the Arab banditti on the pilgrims whose party 
he had joined. The short distance which he had already 
travelled within the boundary of Irak Arabi, so called by the 
Persians to distinguish it from Irak Ajem the north-eastern 
district of their own country, presented a remarkable differ- 
ence in the character both of the country and its inhabitants. 
The latter are of the same sect (of Omar) as the Turks. — On 
the 9th of October, the thermometer was at 95° in the shade. 
The Samiell, or Simoom, has been often described: but we 
think that the accounts of this pestilential wind, here presented 
to us, are highly picturesque : 


‘ October 9th. — My people were still too ill to-day to give any 
signs of speedy amendment; and in order to while away my 
anxiety in this untoward detention, I sent for the master of the 
khaun, to make some enquiries respecting the country and its in- 
habitants. Hetold me, that they consider October the first month 
of the autumn, and feel it delightfully cool in comparison with 
July, August, and September ; for that during forty days of the 
two first named summer-months, the hot wind blows from the de- 
sert, and its effects are often destructive. Its title is very appro- 
priate, being called the Samiell or Baude Semoon, the pestilential 
wind. It does not come in continued long currents, but in gusts at 
different intervals, each blast lasting several minutes, and passing 
along with the rapidity of lightning. None dare stir from their 
houses while this invisible flame is sweeping over the face of the 
country. Previous to its approach, the atmosphere becomes thick 
and suffocating, and, appearing particularly dense near the horizon, 
gives sufficient warning of the threatened mischief. Though hos- 
tile to human life, it is so far from being prejudicial to the vege- 
table creation, that a continuance of the Samiell tends to ripen the 
fruits. I enquired what became of the cattle during such a 
plague, and was told they seldom were touched by it. It seems 
strange that their lungs should be so perfectly insensible to what 
seems instant destruction to the breath of man, but so it is, and 
they are regularly driven down to water at the customary times of 
day, even when the blasts are at the severest. The people who at- 
tend them are obliged to plaister their own faces, and other parts 
of the body usually exposed to the air, with a sort of muddy clay, 
which in general protects them from its most malignant effects. 
The periods of the wind’s blowing are generally from noon till 
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sunset; they cease almost entirely during the night ; and the di- 
rection of the gust is always from the north-east. When it has 
passed over, a sulphuric and indeed loathsome smell, like putridity, 
remains for along time. The poison which occasions this smell 
must be deadly ; for if any unfortunate traveller, too far from shel- 
ter, meet the blast, he falls immediately ; andin a few minutes his 
flesh becomes almost black, while both it and his bones at once arrive 
at so extreme a state of corruption that the smallest movement of 
the body would separate the one from the other. When we listen 
to these accounts, we can easily understand how the Almighty, in 
whose hands are all the instruments of nature, to work even the 
most miraculous effects, might, by this natural agent of the Samiell 
brought from afar, make it the brand of death by which the de- 
stroying angel wrought the destruction of the army of Senna- 
cherib. Mine host also told me, that at the commencement of No- 
vember the nights begin to be keen; and then the people remove 
their beds from their airy and star-lit canopies at the tops of their 
houses, to the chambers within; a dull but comfortable exchange 
when the winter advances, the cold being frequently at an excess 
to freeze the surface of the water in their chamber-jars; but al- 
most as soon as the sun rises, it turns to its liquid state again. 
Some of this modifying coolness I should have been most glad of, 
at the time we were discoursing of it; to check the progress of 
the fever, which I now began to fear would detain us much longer 
under the speaker’s roof than I had finances to pay for his enter- 
tainment. Sedak was ill, but my Russian so much worse, that, 
besides my uneasiness respecting the consumption in our purse, I 
felt an increasing anxiety to proceed at any risk of present annoy- 
ance, rather than remain so totally out of the rad of real sore 
eal aid for the poor souls now painfully dependent on my slender 
skill, and failing means; for the lack began to extend to my me- 
dicine-chest,’ 


(To be continued. | 





Art.II. A Treatise on Thorough-Bass, for Beginners, composed 
and dedicated to Mr, J. B. Cramer, by J. Gourdez. Folio. 12s. 
Rutter and M‘Carthy, Bond-Street. 1822. 


Art. III. Practical Hints for acquiring Thorough-Bass, by F. J. 
Klose. 4to. 7s. Boards. Ollier. 1829. 


[ee difficulty of teaching thorough-bass, which may be 

styled the science of practical harmony, has been felt by 
every sincere lover of music; and accordingly it has been too 
frequently considered to be a pursuit rather for those who fol- 
low the art as a profession, than for those who cultivate it as 
an elegant accomplishment. This is an unfortunate error. 
If music be not allowed her place among the imitative arts, 
and be deemed merely an instrument of affecting the senses, it 
is obvious that, the better it is understood, the more perfect 
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will be the pleasure which it ministers. Every attempt, there- 
fore, to facilitate the study of its principles, is intitled to at- 
tention, if not to gratitude; for, although music is at present 
so prevailing an accomplishment that we can scarcely enter a 
house in the kingdom in which we do not find either a harp or 
a piano-forte, we much question whether it is half so well un- 
derstood now as it was fifty or even a hundred years ago. 

How is this fascinating art taught at places of education ? 
Purcel, Handel, Corelli, Geminiani, and the works of the 
great patriarchs of the science, are banished from the music- 
desk, in order to give place to an equivocal race of modern 
productions ; in which dexterity of hand and expertness of 
finger are substituted for that sweetness and harmony, which 
are to be found only in what are now set aside as antiquated 
compositions. It is very difficult,” said a lady to Dr. John- 
son, anxious to shew off her daughter’s musical proficiency, 
while she executed along lesson. ‘ Is it, Madam?” replied the 
Doctor, ‘ I wish that it was impossible.” How often have we 
breathed the same vow, when an accomplished Miss has been 
handed to the instrument, and we have had before our view 
the appalling prospect of a long and difficult piece of execu- 
tion, which good breeding required us to hear not merely with 
patience but with applause! Yet the rapid and skilful per- 
formance of these lessons is far from implying the power of 
executing better and older music. Very few young ladies, who 
have been taught to this degree of instrumental execution, are 
able so much as to count the time, or even understand the sub- 
ject of Purcel, or Handel, or Corelli, or Abel. They cannot 
even read the tenor-cliff; and indeed this would be exactin 
too much from a boarding-school girl, who delights her 
mamma and her aunts at the vacations with the miracles of her 
musical powers. For this reason, in modern compositions, 
ledger-lines are introduced, in order to reduce every compo- 
sition to two parts only, the treble and the bass. 

Nothing is more perplexing than this revolution of musical 
taste. It is not the advance from what was good to something 
better, but a deplorable transition from what was eminently 
beautiful to that which is mere trash and absurdity. What 
can be more varied, if variety alone be consulted, than the 
works of Handel, who has excelled in every species of compo- 
sition but a catch and a canon? It is little less absurd, than in 
a course of classical instruction it would be to neglect Virgil 
and Horace for Lucan aud Statius. Ifa better taste should 
revive among us, so desirable a change will be the effect only 
of a more scientific system of musical education ; and, to faci- 
litate this object, parents ought in our opinion to set — 
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selves seriously to consider whether girls, in order to learn 
dexterity of finger, are not put down to the instrument at 
much too early an age, and before their understandings can 
comprehend the fundamental principles of the art; thus be- 
coming nimble performers, with the sacrifice of every other 
qualification requisite for excelling in it.— To the father, 
perhaps, one consideration arising out of the subject may be 
more effectually addressed ; for he, poor gentleman, has to give 
the check on his banker when the first piano is purchased. 
This, however, soon becomes obsolete and useless ; and a new 
one is deemed necessary, with additional keys for the gradually 
increasing scale of modern compositions: an extravagant in- 
novation, the practice of the old masters having shewn the old 
scale to be sufficient. Here we see one of the consequences of 
teaching a brilliant and rapid execution ! 

The treatise which stands first at the head of the present arti- 
cle ranks among the most useful elementary works with which 
we are acquainted. It does not, indeed, profess to go farther 
than impart the requisite knowlege ‘ for accompanying 
well;’ a rare accomplishment, to which a familiar acquaint- 
ance with thorough-bass is absolutely necessary, and to which 
those who have learned to perform very astonishing tricks 
of mere execution are for the most part shamefully incompe- 
tent. The author has succeeded in this object. His classifi- 
cation of the chords is skilful and correct; and his instruc- 
tions in general are communicated in simple and intelligible 
language. 

Elementary works, however, ought to begin with a clear 
definition of the art which is to be taught; and here, in our 
opinion, we discover a slight defect in the treatise of Mr. 
Gourdez. A compendious definition fixes in. the mind the 
general and specific purposes of a science, and is easily re- 
tained in the memory. For instance, there would be nothing 
unintelligible to young scholars in such a description of the 
science as the following: Thorough-bass is the art of pro- 
ducing at tne same time and on one instrument (for instance, the 
piano-forte) a complete harmony, comprizing the several parts 
of bass, tenor, counter-tenor, and treble. ‘The figures which 
represent it are a species of short-hand * designed to express 
all that is contained in a full score; by means of which the 
several parts are placed on separate. staves, and room is saved 








* This admirable invention was discovered in 1605, by Ludovico 
Vindana, organist of Fano, a small city in the Venetian states. - 
Basses, however, had begun to be figured so early as 1597. 
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by making one stave serve the purposes of the four parts, 
without writing them separately and at full length. 

The same defect of definition occurs in the author’s first 
chapter, on the notes of the. octave scales and intervals. ‘The 
Greek etymology, indeed, gives but a slight idea of what is 
meant by the dzatonic scale: but it would have been well to 
remind the learner that it was so called by the antients, in 
contradistinction to the chromatic and the enharmonic, be- 
cause it proceeds by whole tones, or from whole tone to whole 
tone. Mr. Gourdez dismisses the chromatic scale too hastily. 
Not that this intricate and perplexed scale is applicable to 
modern music, which retains and requires only the diatonic 
scale, but that the term * chromatic” is in daily use among 
musicians, and signifies that species of music which consists 
of harsh passages arising from the intervention of discordant 
notes, which are semi-tones to each other, and too near to fall 
ito the distances of harmonic proportions; a signification 
which would not be very intelligible, unless we previously. un- 
derstood what the chromatic scale originally was. 

We have again to point out a similar omission in the chap- 
ter on the chords, and would suggest to Mr. Gourdez some 
such preliminary, intimation as this: Thorough-bass produces 
its effect by striking the bass-note with the left hand, and ac- 
companying it with the rest of the notes, struck by the right 
hand. ‘This combination of harmony is called a chord, because 
all notes may be produced on the same string of a violoncello, by 
stopping it at different places, according to their several pro- 
portions and relations ; the only difference between producing 
them on a string, and on a keyed instrument in thorough- 
bass, is that in the former case they are sounded in succession, 
and in thorough-bass at the same time. : 

We have always lamented that writers on thorougi-bass 
compute the notes relative to the bass-note upwards. Mr. 

Gourdez, however, is not blameable in following the practice 
of his predecessors, because no character has yet been in- 
vented to distinguish the upward or downward computation, 
by which the connection of the two notes is ascertained. It | 
is in truth an inconvenient method ; for the just proportion 
of the relation is thus entirely lost, and the note that is re- 
quired is designated by a numerical figure, which does not 
correspond to its natural relation. ‘To explain ourselves, we ~ 
will instance the chord 2, 4, 6, which is actually the in- 
version of 3, 5, 7, or the dissonant chord: now this method of 
reckoning does not convey the exact fact that this is the dis- 
cordant chord reversed, computing backwards from the octave 
above, instead of upwards from the bass-note; and that the 
sixth 
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sixth is by consequence one-third below the octave, the fourth 
two-thirds, (which makes it a fifth to the bass-note or octave, 
a third to the third, and a fifth to the second,) and the second 
three-thirds, which makes it a fifth to the third, and a third 
to the fifth. ) 

In his next edition, we would advise the author to be more 
attentive to the correctness of the engraving ; and we should 
in general recommend that treatises on music be executed in 
Jetter-press, on account of the greater facility of correcting 
typographical errors than on copper-plates. 


The ‘* Practical Hints’ of Mr. Klose contain also much 
excellent matter, and form perhaps the completest system of 
mechanical instruction that we possess: such as, if diligently 
practised, will be sufficient, with a certain previous know-~ 
lege of music, to enable the student to read and execute 
thorough-bass accompaniments with facility. The author 
confines himself to the practical part of the science, disclaim- 
ing all intention of bewildering his readers in the intricate 
mazes of theory and composition. He begins with intervals, 
and illustrates his precepts with easy and Divitien lessons: he 
then considers the chords, commencing with the common chord ; 
and he suggests a most useful practice, which we sincerely 
concur in recommending; viz. ‘a music-slate, on which the 
student is to transcribe the basses, and fill up the treble from 
memory ; then compare them with the original, make the 
requisite corrections, rub them out, and re-write them, until 
there is not the slightest hesitation in repeating what is necessar 
to be committed to memory, or in executing that part which 
should be played upon the piano.’ — We cannot speak with 
too much commendation of Mr. K.’s fifth chapter ; which con- 
tains easy and familiar instructions on the practice of takin 
a common chord with the right hand, different from the bass- 
note. 

We conclude this article with again recommending the 
short manual of the rules of the thorough and figured bass, 
by the lamented Dr. Beckwith of Norwich, which we pre- 
sented to our readers in our Number for November, 1821, 
p. 275. | 
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Art. IV. ‘An Analytical Dictionary of the English Language, in which 
the Words are explained in the Order of their natural Affinity 
independent of alphabetical Arrangement; and the Signifi- 
cation of each is traced from its Etymology, the present 
meaning being accounted for, when it differs from its former 
Acceptation : the whole exhibiting, in one continued Narrative, 
the Origin, History, and modern Usage of the existing Voca- 
bulary of the English Tongue ; to which are added an Intro- 
duction, containing a new Grammar of the Language, and an 
alphabetical Index, for the Ease of Consultation. By David 
Booth. PartI. 4to. 7s.6d. Boards. Hunter. 1822. 


| be the year 1805, the learned projector of this ‘ Analytical 
Dictionary’ first announced and explained his plan of 
classing English words by their roots, and of defining and 
illustrating in a separate groupe each family of allied terms. 
Thus, after the etymon court, would follow the substantives 
courtier and courtesan, the adjectives courteous and uncourtly, 
the verb #o court, the adverbs courteously and uncourteously, 
and all other remoter descendants from the same stock, with 
whatever prefixes or affixes they may have been formed. 
The internal derivation of the language is by these means 
rendered visible, its resources for farther propagation are 
indicated, and its many redundancies are exposed. —In 1808, 
we believe, some addition to the original prospectus was pub- 
lished, under the title of an Introduction to the Analytical 
Dictionary ; which displayed much curious grammatical know- 
lege, and attempted to discriminate the various formative 
syllables that our tongue employs to modify the signification 
of words, or to transmute them into other parts of speech. 
Substantives are formed by means of the syllables er, or, head, 
or hood, ship, y, ery, wick, rick, dom, ian, al, ment, age, ness, 
kin, ling, oon, th, tude, ity, &c. as maker, governor, widow- 
hood, partnership, brewery, slavery, bailiwick, bishoprick, 
kingdom, musician, removal, commandment, hermitage, 
whiteness, lambkin, witling, balloon, width, amplitude, 
virginity, &c.— Adjectives are formed by means of the syl- 
lables, y, en, ful, less, some, ly, ish, able, &c. as healthy, hem- 
pen, beautiful, joyless, toilsome, manly, childish, answerable, 
&c.— Adverbs are formed by means of the syllables, ly, s, &c. 
as virtuously, besides, &c.— Verbs are formed by means of 
the syllables, for, out, under, over, fore, fy, &c. as forsake, 
outdo, undergo, overtake, forewarn, deify, &c.; also by means 
of literal changes, as from to fall, to fell, from to beat, the 
frequentative, 4o batter, &c. 

By the careful enumeration of such formative inflections, 
and by the exact definition of each, a method of enriching 
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the. language without. additional burden to the memory is 
pointed out. The following substantives, if not already 
extant, would be intelligible, because regularly formed. For- 
saker, Misgovernor, Girlhood, Chandlery, Sheriffwick, Queen- 
dom, Dictionarian, Disapproval, Dischargement, Percentage, 
Pinkness, Writerling, Lagoon, Silth, Dispiritude, Geniality, 
Mortalism, &c.; and a like extension of the application of 
adjectival, of adverbial, and of verbal inflections would sup- 
ply the means of coining in legal dies a great number of words 
hitherto unused. Neology, however, ought. not. to be pur- 
sued for its own sake, but only when the extant terms of the 
language are defective or not precise, and when a definite and 
convenient expression can thus be introduced in their stead. 
Almost all obsolescent words will be found to be faulty in their 
formation, or vague in their signification. 

Mr. Booth is likely to render an important service to the 
English language, by facilitating an orderly and comparative 
survey of the roots and analogies chiefly in use. He places 
under the seed-word or stem-root of the pedigree, every one 
of the kindred words which have branched directly from it, 
or from the collateral synonyms adopted out of strange lan- 
guages. Thus, under the head Man, we find not only the 
words woman, manly, manliness, manhood, manful, mankind, 
man-hater, man-eater, mannikin, to unman, &c., but also the 
words male, female, human, homicide, virility, virtue, philan- 
thropy, anthropophagite ; all the derivatives from the roots 
homo, vir, and avipwmos, being placed with those of their 
English synonyms. By these means, the duplicates and_tri- 
plicates contained in our mongrel dialect are rendered obvious 
to attention: but it is satisfactory to observe how few of them 
are redundant terms, and how generally some distinct asso- 
ciation of idea adheres to words originally formed in a parallel 
manner from roots of like meaning. Freedom and liberty, 
happiness and felicity, may not materially differ in significa- 
tion: but virility and manhood do, and perhaps man-hater and 
misanthrope. 

We can in no way so well unfold to our readers the author’s 
peculiar plan, as by first transcribing nearly entire one of the 
principal articles. | 

‘ The word MAN, with a slightly varied orthography, or pro- 
nunciation, is common to all the Gothic dialects. It is the general 
name of the species, and, if unaccompanied with any mark of 
sexual distinction, and confined to an individual, it signifies that 
which is held pre-eminent — the male — the same as in many other 
animals: —the Horse, for instance, is the name of the speci 


including both sexes: but the same word Horse signifies also the 
C 4 male, 
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male, while another word, Mare, is appropriated to the female. In 
the Anglo-Saxon, or old English, WIFE was the general denomin- 
ation of the human female. It was applied even to a Maiden. 
WOMAN is now used, (which was formerly Wifman) and the word 
Wife is confined, by modern usage, to denote a married Woman. 
The word Man has undergone an opposite change. It once signi- 


fied a married Man, as it still does in Scotland, and in some of 


the dialects of Germany, where Man and Wife are - correlative. 
In modern English, however, it is solely applicable to the species 
in general, or to the male in particular. ; 

_* Every fundamental word may originate an extensive number 
of compounds. Every object, or thing, may have various quali- 
ties, or modes of operation: thus, from Man, we have MAnFuL, 
MAnFULLY, MAnrutness, Manity or Maniixke, MANLINESs, 
or Manuoop. ‘They express the various qualities of Man, as he 
ought to be; and they may be varied, or extended, at the pleasure 
of the writer. We have also its compounds with words in use, as 
well as with terminations: we have MANEATER, MANHATER, 
MANKIND, (the kind or race of man,) MANKILLER, or MANSLAYER, 
and MANSLAUGHTER. MANNIKIN, the diminutive, is a 4ttle Man. 
The word Monkey is supposed to be from the same source ; — it 
js the name of an animal that, in some degree, resembles, but is 
less than Man. ‘The verb to MAn is used in a peculiar manner : 
a. Ship of War is termed a Maw or War, and to Man is to fill her 
with Men. To UnmMAn is to deprive one of the properties of 
Man. UNMANLy, or UNMANLIKE, Is applied to designate conduct 
unworthy of a Man. Woman has the compounds Womanuoop, 
or WoMANHEAD, WoMANHATER, WoMANKIND, WoMANISH, and 
Womanty. Shakespear uses the verb To Woman, in different 
senses, which are easily understood, in every case, from the other 
words with which the phrase is connected. 

_€ Such were.the variations of the primitive words of the Eng- 
lish tongue, previous to the introduction of foreign compounds 
with which it is now inundated. It was a spoken, long before it 
was a written, language ; and those, who first attempted to mark, 
by characters, its fleeting sounds, were previously initiated into 
the literature of Greece and Rome. It is hence that our language 
contains numerous compounds, of which the component words are 
unknown to the mere English scholar. They express nothing 
better than could have been done by the language of our earlier 
ancestors; but here we find them, and we must write now, as those 
before us have written. There is this difference, however, between 
the compounds of words that are separately used, and those 
which belong to a stranger language, that, in the former, we may 
multiply the compounds at pleasure, while, in the latter, we are 
limited to the usage of those who introduced them. What we 
here mention will become more obvious as we advance. 

‘ MALE and FEMALE are never used but to indicate the 
gender. They are merely He and She; and are applied to every 
animal as well as to Man. ‘The Latin Mas signifies Male. The 
French is Masle, where the s is silent. Our possessive, Mascv- 
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LINE (Latin Masculinus) is of the Male kind, in opposition to Fr- 
MININE. MASCULINELY MASCULINENESS are in the Diction- 
aries, but have seldom been used. The verb To EMAScULATE is 
to deprive of any property peculiar to the Male; and hence 
EMASGULATION is the production of Effeminacy of mind, as 
well as the action of castration. Erreminacy is the once Mascu- 
line reduced to Womanhood. To Er¥EMINATE is to render femi- 
nine or womanish ; and EFFEMINATELY is in a womanish manner. 
These are never applied except to the mind. Erreminatron for 
Effeminacy is obsolete. 

‘ Among the Romans, HOMO was equivalent to our word Man, 
in its general sense, including both sexes. It was likewise occa- 
sionally applied to the male sex. VIR is englished by the word 
Man, but it was limited to the Male of the species, and was, like 
their Mas and our Male, also applicable to animals. We have 
compounds from both these Latin words (Homo and Vir) expres- 
sing the same ideas that we might otherwise denote by combin- 
ations of the word Man; but limited, as foreign compounds 
always are, to a partial application: —thus, Homicipz, from 
cedere, to kill, is a Mankiller, as also the name of the action, 
Manslaughter. HomicipAu is the adjective. Human is belong- 
ing to Man in general. Humane, the same word, varied in the 
orthography of modern times, is the being possessed of the feel- 
ings of commiseration, which are supposed to be peculiar to 
Man. INHUMAN is its opposite, and differs from BruTAt in this 
only, that the cruelty of the disposition, or conduct, expressed. by 
the word, is conceived to be inherent in the form of Man. When 
we apply the latter term, we, in imagination, transform the Man 
into a Brute. — Humanity is the general state of man compared 
with other Beings. It is also the state of being humane. Hv- 
MANITY is, therefore, used as an abstract term for both the adjec- 
tives. It is equivalent to human-ness as well as humaneness. 
INHUMANITY is limited to the state of being Inhuman. Super- 
HUMAN is simply above human. To HuMANizeE is to render 
humane. Humanity, HuMANELy, and INHUMANLY, are the ad- 
verbs. The HuMANKIND is opposed to other races of Beings.’— 

‘ From Vir we have Viraco, a Woman whose actions are rudely 
masculine. We have also Virite, Manly, and Viritity, Man- 
hood, in opposition to Womanhood and Childhood. But there are 
many other words which, though not immediately, are probably 
derived from the same source: whether the Latin Vis (with its 
plural Vires), strength or power, originated the word Vir, expres- 
sing the Ma/e of aminals; or that the word, expressive of power, 
was derived from the superior strength of the masculine gender, 
we can hardly determine. They are doubtless, however, intimatel 
connected. The Latin Virtus (our VIRTUE) signifies Man- 
hood. It also denotes what is valuable in every thing to which it 
can be applied. The highest qua:cies of Man, among the Ro- 
mans, were courage and strength ; and to these the word Vertus 
more immediately referred. Modern times have attended to other 
Virtues. We now speak of the Virtues of Moderation, — of Can- 
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dour, —of Benevolence, &c.; and, in general, of every kind that 
renders ‘Man valuable to Man. When we mention the word in 
general, we apply to that virtue.which we judge to be the greatest 
m.the Being to whom it belongs. When we hear ofa Virtuous 
Man, we now think of one who benefits his species by the softer 
acts of kindness; while, in the heroic ages, when the happiness of 
a people depended on the prowess of an individual, the palm of 
.Virtue was destined to the Conqueror of nations. Chastity and an 
attention to the decorums of domestic life are, now, the marked 
Virtues of Women. They were of a sterner kind that constituted 
the praise of the Roman Matrons. These distinctions, however, 


are merely those of time and circumstance, — of age or of clime: 


Fhe true definition of VirTUE is unalterable. It is that power, the 
exertion of which is useful to others, whatever it may be. In this 
sense we apply it to what are termed inanimate things. We speak 
of the Virtue of a Plant, or of a Medicine, meaning its useful 
power or efficacy. But neither in this case, nor in that of Ani- 
mals, do we use the term Virtuous, as a quality of mental merit : 
in this view the adjective is applied solely to the benevolent in- 
tention, and consequent action, of the human mind. Merit is al- 
Jowed only in our own species. In: every thing else Virtue is 
power. VIRTUALITY (with its adjective and adverb, VirtuALE and 
‘ViRTUALLY) expresses inherent power,—an energy capable of 
being exerted. In old authors, whether. French or English, the 
spelling is VERTUE, and the word is often used, literally, for 
bodily strength. VirtuousLy is the adverb, and Vertuousness 
is in the Dictionaries.’ — 

-¢ ANTHROPOS, the Greek word for Man in general, furnishes 
us with a few compounds. Combined with Phago, I eat, we have 
ANTHROPOPHAGI, Man-eaters; and: with Sa. ml form or. ap- 
pearance, we have ANTHROPOMORPHITES, a& name given to those 
who suppose the Deity to have the form of a Man. From Miseo, 
I-hate, and Phileo, I love, we have Misanruropy and PHrian- 
‘THROPY, — names for the feelings of hatred and of love to man- 
kind; while Misanrurore and Puitanturopisr designate the 
persons that may respectively possess those feelings. Mrsan- 
‘THROPIC and PHILANTHROPIC are the adjectives. MIsANTHROPY 
in general, — a hatred of a// mankind; but such a state of mind 
seldom, if ever, exists. What has been mistaken as such is a 
hatred of society ; for which we want a specific name, but which 
may exist along with a love for individuals.’ 


It will be perceived from this specimen that the author does 
not invade the province of the synonymist, but confines himself 
to that of the grammarian : for instance, he does not diserim- 
inate between manhood and manliness, which are so derived 
that they might stand for one another, but are so used. that 
they must not be confounded: manhood being applied to 
physical, and manliness to moral virility. It is here said that 
effeminacy is never applied except to the mind: but this is 
, | inexact ; 
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inexact; Lord Bacon and Jeremy Taylor, two of. the finest of 
our writers, having applied it otherwise. Human-kind ought 
not to be written as a single word ; because adjectives do not 
compound with substantives.— The word so is here 
classed as a diminutive of man, which is possible: but this 
supplies a pretext for including in the same section the wholly 
disconnected words ape and baboon. ‘The word Moon, again, 
is with great improbability derived by Mr. Booth from man, 
as if it were called the man of the heavens. Adelung deduces 
the term from an etymon signifying bright ; perhaps, like the 
Latin Juna, which is connected with Junare, to bend, moon is 
connected with manan, to bend: whence maund, a basket. 
Griiter thinks that it is the same word with mund, as if it were 
the mouth of heaven. | 

A-few observations of detail, — we will not call them ob- 
jections, — may perhaps be allowable. Under the head fo 
recollect, it deserved notice that, when this word signifies to 
gather again, it is pronounced re-collect, but, when it is used 
as signifying to remember, it is pronounced recollect. Under 
the head heathen, is placed heath, a wild tract of land: but we 
incline to refer these two words to distinct roots, and to derive 
the former from the Greek é6voc, and the latter from the Ger- 
man heyde, the erica of the botanists. ‘The word launch is 
explained under the head stock, with which it has no etymolo- 
gical connection. These excursions give a desultory charac- 
ter to the commentary. Jury-mast is ingeniously deduced from 
injury-mast, which, in the collateral Gothic dialect, is called a 
need-mast. 

On the whole, this first part of the Dictionary supplies valu- 
able and even agreeable reading. In natural history the author 
seems well skilled: but less, we think, in etymology; and 

erhaps he talks too much at length about many things which 
‘eid not a philological bearing, and is too prone to decide 
authoritatively on the preference of words, without giving 
his reasons. For instance, at p. 68., he says that vegetative- 
ness, for vegetability, is out of use ; neither word is very com- 
mon, but we believe the former to be more adopted than the 
latter. Ness is one of those formative syllables that are so 
wholly naturalized as to combine, which few of our gramma- 
tical syllables will, both with words of Gothic and with words 
_of Latin descent. We write facetiousness, delicateness, com- 
municativeness, and may consequently write vegetativeness. In 
general, Gothic roots must be inflected with Gothic formative 
syllables, and Latin. roots with Latin formative syllables; 
otherwise, a hybrid word is formed, which the instinct of the 
language ultimately rejects. 
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We are persuaded that Mr. Booth, in the progress of his 
task, will acquire a severer method of grouping his words; and 
we think that he would do well to separate his etymologieon 
‘into distinct short chapters. In the present form of the com- 
position, the reader saunters pleasantly enough from men to 
maggots, and from metaphysics to salad: but there is a teazing 
incoherence of the several fragments, which lie strown about 
like rubbish, not cemented together in a regular building. 
Much good sense, however, pervades the scattered observ- 
ations ; which have the merit of great variety, and display an 
extensive familiarity with the prominent writers in the language. 





Art. V. Specimens of the American Poets; with Critical No- 
tices, and a Preface. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Allman. 1822. 


\ E had occasion a short time ago to notice some import- 
ant works published on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and we then took the opportunity of discussing at some length 
the merits of American literature, and particularly of their 
poetry.* The present volume contains a selection from the 
principal tracts on which we then commented, and others; and 
the selection, as well as the elegant preface by which it is in- 
troduced, does great credit to the judgment and taste of the 
editor. The reader will find the happiest passages in Pierpont’s 
Airs of Palestine, Paulding’s Backwoodsman, and Eastburn’s 
Yamoyden, here extracted ; accompanied by select pieces of 
Dabney, Maxwell, and Bryant, and a miscellany of anony- 
mous and fugitive poems. In short, this little duodecimo is 
the essence of many long and tedious volumes, carefully dis- 
tilled; yet we must confess that even in this abridgment man 
parts might bear farther refinement and reduction. Wit 
Mr. Pierpont’s merits and demerits our readers are well ac- 


quainted.+ The following is a favorable specimen of Mr. 


Paulding’s Backwoodsman ; which is written with a spirit 
and an originality that please us much better than the pre- 
vailing styles of our trans-Atlantic brethren, which are nothing 
more than echoes of Byron, Moore, and Scott : 


‘ In truth it was a landscape wildly gay 
That ‘neath his lofty vision smiling lay ; 
A sea of mingling hills, with forests crown’d, 
E’en to their summits, waving all around, 
Save where some rocky steep aloft was seen, 
Frowning amid the wild romantic scene, 


* See Monthly Review, N. S. vol. xcili. pp. 131. and 299. 
+ Ibid. vol. Ixxxvili. p. 206. a 
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Around whose brow, where human step ne’er trode, 
Our native Eagle makes his high abode ; 

Oft in the warring of the whistling gales, 

Amid the scampering clouds he bravely sails ; 
Without an effort winds.the loftiest sky, 

And looks into the sun with steady eye : 

Emblem and patron of this fearless land, 

He mocks the might of any mortal hand, 

And, proudly seated on his native rock, 

Defies the world’s accumulated shock. 

Here, ‘mid the piling mountains scatter’d round, 
His winding way majestic Hudson found ; 

And as he swept the frowning ridge’s base, 

In the pure mirror of his morning face, 

A lovelier landscape caught the gazer’s view, 
Softer than nature, yet to nature true. 

Now might be seen, reposing in stern pride, 
Against the mountain’s steep and rugged side, 
High Putnam’s battlements, like tow’r of old, 
Haunt of night-robbing baron, stout and bold, 
Scourge of his neighbour, Nimrod of the chase, 
Slave of his king, and tyrant of his race. 

Beneath its frowning brow, and far below, 

The weltering waves unheard were seen to flow 
Round West Point’s rude and adamantine base, 
That call’d to mind old Arnold’s deep disgrace, 
Andre's hard fate, lamented, though deserv’d, 
And men who from their duty never swerv’d — 
The honest three — the pride of yeomen bold, 
Who sav’d the country which they might have sold; 
Refus’d the proffer’d bribe, and, sternly true, 

Did what the man that doubts them ne’er would do. 
Yes! if the scroll of never-dying fame 

Shall tell the truth, ’twill bear each lowly name ; 
And while the wretched man, who vainly tried 

To wound their honour, and his country’s pride, 
Shall moulder in the dirt from whence he came, 
Forgot, or only recollected to his shame, 

Quoted shall be these gallant, honest men, 

By many a warrior’s voice, and — pen, 

To wake the sleeping spirit of the land, 

And nerve with energy the patriot band. 

Beyond, on either side the river’s bound, 

Two lofty promontories darkly frown’d, 

Through which, in times long past, as learned say, 
The pent up waters forc’d their stubborn way ; 
Grimly they frown’d, as menacing the wave, 

That storm’d their bulwarks with its current brave, 
And seem’d to threaten from their shatter’d brow, 
To crush the vessels all becalm’d below, 
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Whose white sails, hanging idly at the mast, 
O’er the still waves a deep reflexion cast. 

Still farther off, the Kaatskill, bold and high, 
Kiss’d the pure concave of the arched sky, 
Mingled with that its waving lines of blue, 
And shut the world beyond from mortal view.’ 


We admire the patriotic feeling which breathes through 
these lines, and the style is vigorous and characteristic. 

Yamoyden is a parody or transfusion of Sir Walter Scott, 
creditable to the imitative powers of the author, then a boy, 
but without one gleam of originality. A whole canto is here 
reprinted, we think, unadvisedly.— As specimens of Mr. 
Dabney’s muse, we have on a former occasion quoted his 
Heroes of the West, and his nervous translation of Frugoni’s 
Sonnet on the Banishment of Scipio*; and our readers may 
perhaps recollect Mr. Maxwell’s lines a-/a-~-Moore on Love 
and Beauty.— Mr. Bryant’s poems exhibit much genius; 
and, if instead of remaining a servile imitator of Lord Byron’s 
style, he would allow his own powers free scope, we think 
that he gives promise of finer poetry than any that America 
has yet produced. His Thanatopsis is a masterly sketch. 
We will not apologize for the length of the two following ex- 
tracts from his poem called the Ages, because we think that 
our readers will be gratified with such specimens of bold con- 
ception and animated description. 

The first is a retrospect of the struggles of Christianity to 
disenthrall itself from the incumbrances of superstition. 


‘ Vainly that ray of brightness from above, 
That shone around the Galilean lake, 
The light of hope, the leading star of love, 
Struggled, the darkness of that day to break ; 
Even its own faithless guardians strove to slake 
In fogs of earth, the pure immortal flame ; 
And ig hands, for Jesus’ blessed sake, 
Were red with blood, and charity became 
In that stern war of forms, a mockery and a name. 


‘ They triumph’d, and less bloody rites were kept 

Within the quiet of the convent cell; 

The well-fed inmates patter’d prayer, and slept, 
And sinn‘d, and liked their easy penance well. 

Where pleasant was the spot for men to dwell, 
Amid its fair broad lands the abbey lay, 

Sheltering dark orgies that were shame to téll ; 
And cowl’d and barefoot beggars swarm’d the way, 
All in their convent-weeds, of black, and white, and grey. 








qa 


* See Monthly Review, N.S. vol. xciii. pp. 307. and 309. 
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‘ Oh, sweetly the returning Muses’ strain, 

Swell’d over that fam’d stream, whose gentle tide 

In their bright lap the Etrurian vales detain, 
Sweet, as when winter-storms have ceas’d to chide, 

And all the new leav’d woods, resounding wide, 
Send out wild hymns upon the scented air. 

Lo! to the smiling Arno’s classic side - 
The emulous nations of the West repair, 
And kindle their quench’d urns, and drink fresh spirit there, 


« Still Heaven deferr’d the hour ordain’d to rend 

From saintly rottenness the sacred stole ; 

And cowl and worshipp’d shrine could still defend 
The wretch with felon stains upon his soul ; 

And crimes were set to sale, and hard his dole 
Who could not bribe a passage to the skies ; 

And vice beneath the mitre’s kind controul, 
Sinn’d gaily on, and grew to giant size, 
Shielded by priestly power, and watch’d by friendly eyes. 


‘ At last the earthquake came — the shock that hurl’d 
To earth, in many fragments dash’d and strown, 
The throne whose roots were in another world, 
And whose far stretching shadow aw’d our own. 
From many a proud monastic pile, o’erthrown, 
Fear-struck, the hooded inmates rush’d and fled ; 
The web, that for a thousand years had grown 
O’er prostrate Europe, in that day of dread, 
Crumbled and fell, as fire dissolves the flaxen thread. 


‘ The Spirit of that day is still awake, 
And spreads himself, aud shall not sleep again ; 
But through the idle mesh of power shall break, 
Like billows o’er the Asian monarch’s chain, 
Till men are fill’d with him, and feel how vain, 
Instead of the pure heart and innocent hands, 
Are all the proud and pompous modes to gain 
The smile of Heaven ; — till a new age expands 
Its white and holy wings, above the peaceful lands.’ 


The next is a description of America, its natives, and the 
succession of its present occupiers. 


‘ Late, from this western shore, that morning chas’d 

The deep and ancient night, that threw its shroud 
O’er the green land of groves, the beautiful waste, 

Nurse of full streams, and lifter up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains that o’erlook the cloud. 

Erewhile, where yon gay spires their brightness rear, 
Trees wav’d, and the brown hunter’s shouts were loud 

Amid the forest ; and the bounding deer 

Fled at the glancing plume, and the gaunt wolf yell’d near. 
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‘ And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Z Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim, 
And cradles, in his soft embrace, the gay 

* Young group of grassy islands born of him, 
' And, crowding nigh, or in the distance dim, 
: Lifts the white throng of sails, that bear or bring 
The commerce of the world ; — with tawny limb 

And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 

The savage urg’d his skiff like wild bird on the wing. 


‘ Then all this youthful paradise around 
And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cool’d by the interminable wood, that frown’d 
O’er mound and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanc’d, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the grey giants of the sylvan wild ; 
Yet many a shelter’d glade, with blossoms gay, 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest smil’d. 


‘ There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake - 
Spread its blue sheet that flash’d with many an oar, r 
Where the brown otter plung’d him from the brake, 
And the deer drank : —as the light gale flew o’er, 
The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore ; 
And while that spot, so wild and lone and fair, 
A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 
. And peace was on the earth and in the air, 
i The warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there. 


‘ Not unaveng’d — the foeman, from the wood, 
Beheld the deed ; and when the midnight shade 
1 Was stillest, gorg’d his battle-axe with blood ; 
F All died — the wailing babe — the shrieking maid — 
. And, in the flood of fire that scath’d the glade, 
The roots went down; but deep the silence grew, 
When on the dewy woods the day-beam play’d ; 

No more the cabin-smokes rose wreath’d and blue, 
‘And ever, by their lake, lay moor’d the light canoe. 








‘ Look now abroad — another race has fill’d 
These populous borders — wide the wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are till’d; : 
| The land is full of harvests and green meads ; , 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, | 
Shine, disembower’d, and give to sun and breeze 
Their virgin waters ; the full region leads 
New colonies forth, that toward the western seas, 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees. 


‘ Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchain’d strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race. 
Far, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
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Stretches the long untravell’d path of light, 
Into the depths of ages: we may trace, . 

Afar, the brightening glory of its flight, 

Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 


‘ Europe is given a prey to sterner fates, 

And writhes in shackles ; strong the arms that chain 
To earth her struggling multitude of states ; 

She too is strong, and might not chafe in vain 
Against them, but shake off the ping. / ie train 

That batten on her blood, and break their net. 
Yes, she shall look on brighter days, and gain 

The meed of worthier deeds ; the moment set 

To rescue and raise up, draws near — but is not yet. 


‘ But thou my country, thou shalt never fall, 

But with thy children — thy maternal care, 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings shower’d on all — 
These are thy fetters — seas and stormy. air 

Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where, 
Among thy gallant sons that guard thee well, 

Thou laugh’ st at enemies: who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength ; or tell 
How happy, in thy i the sons of men shall dwell !’ 


Mr. Bryant’s translation of the well-known fragment of 
Simonides is very well executed, with the exception of one or 
two words. Indeed we must repeat that we entertain high 
expectations of this author, and shall be really glad to welcome 
his future productions on this side of the Atlantic. 

Among the anonymous poems presented to the English 
public in the present volume, we do not discover any of very 
distinguished merit; and we are rather sorry that a long one 
of a lighter cast (occupying 50 pages) was introduced. It is 
intitled Fanny, and is written in the style of Beppo and Don 
Juan. An English edition of it appeared some time ago, and 
we spoke our sentiments of its merits in our Number for No- 
vember, 1821. 











Art. VI. Travels of Cosmo III. Grand Duke of Tuscany, through 
England, during the Reign of Charles II. Sega.) Trenclered 
from the Italian Manuscript in the Laurentian Library at Flo- 
rence. To which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life ; illustrated 
with a Portrait of his Highness, and Thirty-nine Views of the 
Metropolis, Cities, Towns, and Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s 
Seats; as delineated at that Period by Artists in the Suite of 
Cosmo. 4to. pp. 506. 4/.4s. Boards. Mawman. 


MONG all the self-inflictions which superstition and fana- 
ticism, roguery and quackery, ever devised for the punish- 
ment of human sin, or to impose on human credulity, we 
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never yet heard ofa man, voluntarily and with malice prepense, 
tormenting himself with a termagant wife. The bare-backed 
flagellants may have appeased the vengeance of heaven, and 
excited the admiration of the world, by scourging themselves 
with whips and thongs, already dyed, perhaps, in the blood of 
other victims; and the constant titillation of a horse-hair shirt 
in this state may merit robes of Paradise in the next. At 
any rate, however, a man has the liberty to scratch where his 
skin tickles, and to pull off the shirt if he finds the annoyance 
too much. Not so with his wife! and this is probably the 
reason for our never having known any pious personage who 
took a virago expressly to punish himself for the sins of the 
flesh, although it sometimes happens that he does catch a 
Tartar instead of a goddess. 

The latter was the case with the hereditary Prince of 
Tuscany, son of Ferdinand II. and of Vittoria delle Rovere, 
Duchess of Urbino; and it was from this unfortunate mistake, 
and to escape from scenes of domestic discord, that young 
Cosmo, at the suggestion of his father, relinquished the happy 
climate and polished society of Florence, travelled over Europe, 
paid a visit to England, and, with the assistance of his secre- 
tary the learned Count Lorenzo Magalotti, prepared a manu- 
script-account of his peregrinations, which now fills two im- 
mense folio volumes in the Laurentian library. The union of 
Ferdinand with Vittoria had also been productive of any thing 
but happiness, and their disagreement produced a separation 
which continued for eighteen years: but it was never suffered 
to outrage the public feeling, all external appearances of re- 
spect being carefully preserved. 

' Prince Cosmo married Margaret Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans; a lady of rare beauty and vivacity, 
highly accomplished, of much natural levity, and who unfortu- 
nately fancied that she had a willof her own. The lofty ambition 
of her father had been disappointed in the expectation which 
he indulged of seeing his daughter raised to the throne of 
France, by the marriage of Louis XIV. with the Infanta of 
Spain; and, which was worse, the warm affections of the 
Princess herself were also thwarted, for she had conceived 
a violent passion for Prince Charles of Lorraine, when she 
was induced or compelled by the authority of the King to 
accept the Tuscan alliance, leaving in his hands at the very: 
time a protest against it. This was a very inauspicious com- 
mencement: for, while she gave to Cosmo her hand, she 
nourished in her heart all the rancour, aversion, and disgust 
which a compulsory connection under such circumstances is 
likely to produce. Moreover, Cosmo himself was not of a 
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temperament and disposition adapted to soften down these 
asperities of feeling. Cold, haughty, and reserved, his edu- 
cation had alienated him from all occupations of genius, and 
from the vivacious sports and enjoyments of youth: he had no 
taste for poetry and music; and he seemed to have no pleasure 
but in the conversation of priests among whom he had been 
bred, and in the ceremonies of the Catholic religion. 

The arrival at Florence of the favored Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, a few months after the nuptials of Cosmo, occasioned 
such an explosion of violence and insult on the part of the 
Princess towards her husband that, in order to avoid the storm, 
he set off on his travels through Upper Italy; which were 
afterward extended through Spain, Portugal, England, and 
Holland. An elaborate account was kept of all that occurred 
in these wanderings, accompanied by designs taken on the 
spot, wherever the royal stranger was received. ‘The journal 
relative to England is now literally translated, we are told, 
from the original Italian, by a distinguished pen, but the name 
of him who guided it is withheld; and the drawings are said 
to be faithfully copied and engraved. It is certainly a curious 
work, in many parts lively and entertaining ; we it is sent 
forth in a ae how style, as to paper, printing, &c., worthy 
of the occasion which it commemorates. A prince, however, 
can have but a partial, and das always a flattering, view of the 
state of society in any country through which he travels, for 
every thing is seen in its holiday-dress and court-clothes. 
The higher classes vie with each other in receiving him with 
splendor and parade, and the lower gaze on him with a mixed 
feeling of surprize and admiration. On the part of Cosmo, 
indeed, a very laudable and vigilant curiosity was displayed 
to make himself acquainted with the history, manners, and 
municipal state of the various towns which he saw, and much 
information on these subjects was gathered by his attendants : 
but the most lively and amusing parts of the narrative are 
those that describe the scenes and characters which he him- 
self witnessed; and many of these have all the freshness and 
reality of paintings from nature. | 

Prince Cosmo landed at Kinsale, in Ireland, through the 
ignorance of his captain, who mistook the British for St. 
George’s Channel: but he remained there only a day or two, 
and then sailed for Plymouth ; of which he says, ‘ Plymouth in 
the last century was a poor village, inhabited by fishermen: 
it is now so increased in buildings and population, that it may 
be reckoned among the best cities of England, having between 
twelve and fifteen thousand inhabitants.’ During the late war, 
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its population, we believe, was upwards of forty-five thousand ; 
exclusive of the extensive town of Dock. 

It was the wish of the illustrious traveller to preserve as 
strict an incognito as he could; and, as the dinner-hour at that 
time was two or three o'clock, and the pleasures of the table 
were not protracted as they are now, it was his constant prac- 
tice to get into his carriage after dinner, and visit the various 
parts of the city or its suburbs. ‘The common people of 
London are represented as giving way to their natural inclin- 
ation ; and as being proud, arrogant, and uncivil to foreigners, 
especially the French, for whom they cherished a profound 
hatred, treating such as came among them with contempt and 
insult. ‘The nobility are likewise characterized as proud, but 
courteous, and particularly towards Italians. 


‘ The English are men of a handsome countenance and shape, 
and of an agreeable complexion, which is attributable to the tem- 
perature of the climate, to the nature of their food, and to the 
use of beer rather than wine, and, above all, to the salubrity of 
the air, which is almost always clear; that thick atmosphere which 
is seen from a distance hovering over London not being caused 
by corrupt vapours, but arising casually from the smoke of the 
mineral coal from Scotland, which issues from the chimneys, and 
which the coal, being an oleaginous substance, produces in great 

tities. 

‘ The women of London are not inferior to the men either in 
stature or m beauty, for they are all of them handsome, and for 
the most part tall, with black eyes, abundance of light-coloured 
hair, and a neatness which is extreme, their only personal defect 
being their teeth, which are not, generally speaking, very white. 
They live with all the liberty that the custom of the country 
authorizes. This custom dispenses with that rigorous constraint 
and reservedness which are practised by the women of other coun- 
tries, and they go whithersoever they please, either alone, or in 
company ; and those of the lower order frequently go so far as to 
play at ball publicly in the streets. They are very fond of paying 
respect to foreigners, and in society shew them a vast deal of cour- 
tesy and attention. The slightest possible introduction is sufficient 
to be admitted to their conversation, on the same terms as their 
countrymen and relations, who, on their parts, behave to them 
with the greatest modesty, holding female honor in the highest 
respect and veneration. They do not easily fall in love, nor throw 
themselves into the arms of men ; but if they are smitten by the 
amorous passion, they become infatuated, and sacrifice all their 
substance for the sake of the beloved object, and if he deserts 
them, they are sunk into great despair and affliction. Their 
style of dressing is very elegant, entirely after the French fashion, 
and they take more pride in rich clothes (which are worn of value 
even by women of the lowest rank) than in precious jewels, all 
their expense in the latter article being confined to pearls, of 
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which they wear necklaces of very great price; consequently, 
pearls are in great esteem and request in_ England. They are 
remarkably well informed in the dogmas of the religion they pro- 
fess; and when they attend at the discourses of their ministers or 
preachers, they write down an abridgement of what they say, hav- 
ing in their letters abbreviations, which facilitate to them and to 
the men also (thanks to their natural quickness and the acuteness 
of their genius) the power of doing this with rapidity; and this 
they do that they may afterward avail themselves of it in the con- 
troversies and disputes which they hold on religious matters. 
Such and so great is the respect which the English entertain for 
their women, that in their houses the latter govern every thing 
despotically, making themselves feared by the men, courageous as 
they are on other occasions, and of a most manly spirit, and valiant 
in war, both by land and sea, to a degree that amounts almost to 
rashness. The truth of this remark may be seen by recurring to 
the history of the times when they have been governed by queens, 
who have reigned over them with an authority that was absolute, 
and more decided than that of kings themselves.’ 


Something more of the character of the English will else- 


where be found, and of the state of the Apprentices and 
Police of London: 


‘ As he was on the road to Hyde Park, his Highness went 
thither, and having taken a few turns, set off for Whitehall; goin 
to the Queen’s apartments, his Highness was introduced into the 
bed-chamber, whither her Majesty had retired, on account of her 
pregnancy, and was amusing herself at play with some ladies. His 
Highness made his obeisance to her Majesty, and having remained 
there a short time, before returning home, adjourned to the apart- 
ments of the Duchess of York, and thence went home immediately, 
and supped alone. 

‘ On the morning of the 19th, when his Highness had finished 
his devotions and heard mass, he received my Lord Oliver St. John, 
Earl of Bolingbroke, Sir William Morton, and my Lord John Pau- 
let, Baron Paulet, who had come on a complimentary visit ; and 
after spending some time in conversation with them, set off in his 
carriage along with Colonel Gascoyne and Sir Castiglione, on 
a tour through the city, and went to see the New Exchange, 
which is not far from the place of the Common Garden (Covent 
Garden) in the great street called the Strand. The building has a 
facade of stone, built after the Gothic style, which has lost its 
colour from age, and is become blackish. It contains two long and 
double galleries, one above the other, in which are distributed, in 
several rows, great numbers of very rich shops of drapers and 
mercers, filled with goods of every kind, and with manufactures of 
the most beautiful description. These are, for the most part, 
under the care of well-dressed women, who are busily employed 
in work; although many are served by young men, called appren- 
tices, who, in order to qualify themselves for this craft or business,, 
are obliged to serve their master for a certain time, not only in the 
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shop, but in the house and out of doors, at his discretion ; nor can 
they claim any exemption, except on certain specified days in the 
year, on which, being freed from all subjection towards their mas- 
ters, they do whatever they choose ; and so great is their number, 
that, in order to prevent the inconveniences which might arise, the 
government of the city finds it necessary, by a particular provi- 
sion, to oblige the heads of the houses in every street to keep on 
a certain number of men, armed with spears, at the head of 
the street, by way of preventing the insolence of the apprentices 
on the days in which this freedom is allowed them, which are at 
the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays, and some others, according 
to the custom of the city, for uniting together to the number of 
ten thousand (and they are supposed to amount to that number or 
more) they divide themselves into separate parties, and spread 
over the different quarters of the city, meditating and frequently 
accomplishing the annoyance of the public, as it may suit their 
fancy, taking confidence from their numbers, and from the cudgels 
which ey in their hands (the carrying any other sort of 
weapon being prohibited), and this they push to such an extent, 
that it frequently happens, that the authority of my Lord Mayor 
has not been able to restrain their headstrong rashness; and even 
towards this magistrate they have not unfrequently failed in pro- 
per respect, and have treated him with contempt and derision.’ 


The incognito of his Serene Highness being like that of all 
other princes on their travels, known to every body, he was 
most cordially received by the King and court, and conde- 
scended to accept various invitations to dinner from the no- 
bility, &c., ‘ following the example of the King and the Duke, 
who are in the habit of doing the same; for they are frequently 
seen in the private houses of gentlemen at dinner and supper, 
divesting themselves, for the sake of recreation, of that reser- 
vedness which is indispensably observed at most other courts, 
where it is by no means permitted to attend similar entertain- 
ments.’ 


‘ Wishing to oblige the Earl of Northumberland, who was 
anxious to partake of the favor which had been shewn to others 
of his own rank, his Highness consented to let him have the honor 
of entertaining him at his house; and accordingly proceeded 
thither on the 4th, about dinner-time, and was received and wel- 
comed by the Earl with the most distinguished politeness. The 
entertainment, both in the number and quality of the courses, was 
quite in conformity with the known liberality of this nobleman ; and 
many toasts were drank by the guests to the health and happiness 
of his Highness. In the afternoon, on leaving the Earl of 
Northumberland’s house, his Highness went to look about the city, 
and afterwards to promenade in Hyde Park. In the evening, he 
went to Whitehall to the apartments of the Queen, and soon 
afterwards to St. James’s palace, where the Duchess of York 


resided; and then returned home. 
‘ On 
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‘ On the following day a sumptuous dinner was given by the 
Duke of Buckingham, the King’s principal Master of the Horse, 
to which his Highness had been ih wens invited, in conformity 
to the arrangement made with his Majesty and the Duke; for the 
indispensable incognito of his Highness did not admit of any public 
demonstrations of caseation. His Highness went there early ; and 
while he was chatting in a room aiidihiels the saloon with some 
noblemen, the King and Duke of York unexpectedly made their 
appearance, and were received with all due honor and observance, 
which they acknowledged in the most condescending manner: at 
the same time they could not forbear noticing his Highness with 
marked civility and attention; and that there might be no restraint 
upon those who were conversing, they both joined the party, and 
continued talking till dinner was announced. In seating them- 
selves at table, although no distinction of place was observed, yet 
his Majesty retained on one side of him the Duke of York and on 
the other side his Highness ; the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of 
Northumberland, Lord Arlington, the Chevalier Castiglione, Colonel 
Gascoyne, and other gentlemen, whom his Majesty honored by 
admitting them to the entertainment, sitting round the table. 

‘ The table was served in a splendid atyle, suitable to the rank 
of the guests and the munificence of the host. Toasts were not 
forgotten, being considered an indispensable appendage to English 
entertainment. His Highness began by proposing the King and 
the royal family, which was three times followed up with loud 
cheers by all present. His Highness, to do honor to the toast, 
would have given it standing; but this his Majesty would not 
allow, absolutely compelling him to keep his seat. In return for 
the triple compliment, the King pledged his Highness and the 
serene house of Tuscany in an equal number of rounds, and at 
the same time accompanied this act of kindness by taking hold of 
his Highness’s hand, which he would have kissed ; but the Prince 
anticipating him, with the greatest promptitude and address kissed 
that of his Majesty. The King, repeating his toast, wished to 
shew the same courtesy to his Highness ; but he, withdrawing his 
hand with the most delicate respect, would not permit it, which his 
Majesty perceiving, immediately kissed him on the face. The 
toasts given by his ss | and his Highness having been thus 
mutually acknowledged and replied to, a concluding one was.pro- 
posed, and drank with unbounded applause by the guests — to 
the intimate union and alliance of the royal house of England 
and the most serene house of Tuscany. 

‘ The tables being now removed, his Majesty arose, and attend- 
ed by the Duke and his Highness, and followed by the rest of 
the company, adjourned into the first apartment, where he chatted 
for a time with his accustomed affability, and then returned to the 
palace incognito, as he had come.’ 


Cosmo did not think very highly of our English tables, 
which were distinguished by abundance, but were deficient in 


quality, and in that exquisiteness of relish which renders the 
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French dishes grateful to the palate. This was particularly 
the case with our pastry; which, he said, was grossly made, 
with a great quantity of spices, and badly baked. He com- 

so of ‘a great want of that neatness and gentility which 
is practised in ftaly for on the English table there are no 


forks, nor vessels to supply water for the hands, which are 


washed in a basin full of water that serves for all the company ; 
or perhaps at the conclusion of dinner, they dip the end of 
the napkin into the beaker which is set before each of the 
guests, filled with water, and with this they clean their teeth and 
wash their hands.’ 

During his residence in England, Cosmo, at the desire of 
the King, went with him to see the races at Newmarket; 
whence he proceded to Cambridge and to Oxford, and took a 
circuit among the seats of various noblemen in the course of 
his journeys. His description of the Universities, and of the 
honors. paid to him at each, is very ample and minute: indeed 
his journal is altogether prepared at the expence of a most 
vigilant inquiry ; and, although the English reader may now 


‘pass over much of it with a rapid eye, it must have been 


deemed and really was at Florence a most curious and in- 
teresting repository of information. 

After the extracts which we have already given, it may 
seem a little unreasonable to extend them: but the costliness 
of the volume, which makes it in a great measure inaccessible 
to the mass of readers, may render acceptable the introduction 
of the following account of his Highness’s farewell supper : 


‘ At night, his Majesty, who, during the whole time of his High- 
ness’s residence at his court, had testified, in the most lively man- 
ner, the consideration in which he held him, wished to give a final 
proof of it by some positive and pape demonstration; and for 

preceded the morning fixed 


who had already made the requisite preparations with the utmost 
splendor and magnificence: going down stairs, therefore, his 


“Majesty re-entered the same carriage which had just before con- 


veyed him and his Highness from Hyde Park to Whitehall, placing 
beside him inthe second place the Duke of York, in the third the 
Prince, and in the fourth the Duke of Buckingham, and thus pro- 


ceeded publicly, with trumpets sounding and lighted torches, 


accompanied by his horse-guards, and attended by the usual reti- 
nue of his courtiers and gentlemen, towards his Highness’s house, 
where a crowd of people had assembled in the square out of curi- 
osity to see this procession, which was so much more than usually 

ceremonious. t , 
¢ On alighting from the carriage, his Highness, with delicate 
politeness, wished to offer his Majesty his arm, but the King would 
not permit it’; and alighting, his Majesty, escorted by the noble- 
men 
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men and gentlemen of his own court, and those of his Highness’s 
court, who stood waiting for him at the door of the house, pro- 
ceeded towards the upper apartments, along with the Duke and 
the Prince, who, to shew greater respect to his royal guest, kept 
rather behind him. The staircase was lighted by torches, which 
were carried before and close to his Majesty. He was preceded 
by one of his Highness’s gentlemen with a candle, and when he 
reached the saloon appointed for the solemnity of the supper, 
being the largest apartment in the house, he immediately entered 
into another adjoining room, where the pantry and butler’s office 
were prepared, owing to the smallness of the place, and from this 
into another corresponding one, which was the apartment of his 
Highness: here his Majesty conversed till supper-time with his 
Highness and the noblemen of his retinue, with the same freedom 
as is practised in the Queen’s cabinet. 

‘ The apartment above mentioned, suitably ornamented, was 
chosen for the supper, in preference to the others which the house 
contained. From the ceiling was suspended a chandelier of rock 
chrystal with lighted tapers. In the middle of the room the table 
was set out, being of an oval figure, convenient both for seeing 
and conversing. At the upper end of it-was placed on a carpet a 
splendid arm-chair, and in front of it, by themselves, a knife and 
fork, tastefully disposed for his Majesty ; but he ordered the chair 
to be removed, and a stool without a back, according to the custom 
of the country, and in all respects similar to those of the rest of 
the company, to be put in its place. Having sat down, his Majesty 
called the Duke of York to sit by him on his right hand, and the 
Prince on his left ; after them the Duke of Monmouth, the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Duke of Ormond, my Lord Howard, Ear] of 
Arundel, my Lord Philip Heward, his brother, my Lord Gerard, 
my Lord Croft, my Lord Manchester, my Lord Arlington, my 
Lord Stafford, Henry Germain, Mr. Thynne, and of his Highness’s 
gentlemen Colonel Gascoyne, and the Chevalier Dante, all of whom, 
to the number of seventeen, were accommodated round the table, 
some on one side and some an the other, and there were as many 
knives and forks, which, when they had sat down, they found 
before them, arranged in a fanciful and elegant manner. The rest 
of his Highness’s gentlemen, with some whe belonged to the 
King’s court and that of the Duke, stood round the table, near 
their masters. 

‘ The entertainment was most superb, both as to the quantity 
and quality of the dishes, and as to the rarity and exquisiteness of 
the best Italian wines, and those of other countries. The supper 
was served up in eighty magnificent dishes ; many of which were 
decorated with other smaller ones, filled with various delicious 
meats. To the service of fruit, succeeded a most excellent course 
of confectionary, both those of Portugal and other countries 
famous for the choiceness of their sweetmeats, which was in all 
respects on a par with the supper that preceded it. But scarcely 
was it set upon the table, when the whole was carried off and plun- 
dered by the people who came to see the spectacle of the enter- 
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tainment; nor was the presence of the King sufficient to restrain 
them from the pillage of these very delicate viands, mach less his 
Majesty's soldiers armed with carabines, who guarded the entrance 
of the saloon, to prevent all ingress into the inside, lest the con- 
finement and too great heat ould prove annoying ; so that his 
Majesty, to avoid the crowd, was obliged to rise from table, and 
retire to his Highness’s apartment. In addition to the other festi- 
vities of the table, there was no want of toasts, proposed by his 
Highness, to the welfare of his Majesty and the royal family, and 
returned by his Majesty to his Highness’s fortunate voyage, and 
to the prosperity of his serene house. These were successively 
repeated to the same effect by the rest of the guests, so that, by 
this conviviality, the entertainment was protracted to a great 
length, and finally concluded with a most kind wish tendered to 
his Highness by his Majesty, and seconded by all present, for the 
continuation of a sincere friendship, and a confirmation of the 
alliance between the royal family and the most serene house of 
Tuscany. After supper, his Majesty passed nearly an hour in 
conversation in the Prince’s apartments, till he was informed that 
the carriages were ready for his return to the palace. The King 
then went down stairs with the Duke, and with the whole of his 
retinue, in the same form that he had observed in coming, and was 
accompanied by his Highness to the door of the house, and as far 
as the carriage. Having stepped into the carriage with the Duke, 
his Majesty renewed his expressions of courtesy and gratitude to 
his Highness ; and when the carriage was about to drive off, the 
King’s Majesty intreated the Prince to retire to rest as soon as 
possible, on account of the fatigue which he would have to under- 
go on the following day, which was fixed for his departure ; but his 
Highness, keeping his hand upon the door of the carriage to pre- 
vent it from being closed, instead of taking leave, with great 
address stepped himself into the carriage to wait on his Majesty 
to the palace, in spite of the opposition of the latter. On alight- 
ing, his Highness repeated the politeness of offering his arm to his 
Majesty, who, however, would by no means accept of it. They 
went up to the King’s apartments, where his Majesty and his High- 
ness renewed their mutual compliments; the King confirming his 
expressions of good will by embraces and the most signal tokens 
of cordiality. When he had taken leave of the King, he exchanged 
fresh salutations with the Duke of York, who, while the Prince 
was with his Majesty, had retired into another room ; and taking 
leave of his Royal Highness, went to his carriage to return home, 
whither, by the King’s order, he was waited upon by the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the Chevalier Castiglione, who had followed him 
in another carriage when he went with his Majesty to court. On 
alighting from his carriage, his Highness would not suffer the Duke, 
who was desirous of waiting upon him to his apartments, to attend 
him any farther, it being now late, and considerably past midnight ; 
but, dismissing him, retired to rest.’ 


We must not take leave of this volume without paying a 
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liberal sentiments, which distinguish the biographical me- 
moir of Cosmo that is prefixed to it. The glory of the house 
of Medici, the pride of Florence and the admiration of Europe, 
was shrouded for ever on the death of Ferdinand ; and the long 
reign of Cosmo III. was one of the weakest, and, if not the 
most unjust, certainly the most disastrous, that Tuscany had 
known. He died in his eighty-first year, October, 1723; and 
in less than fifteen years afterward, the family, as well as the 
reatness of it, became extinct, by the death of the Electress 
Polatine in 1743. ‘The genius of Florence has long slumbered: 
but though dormant, it is not extinguished; and Italy may 
still indulge a hope that ‘* her Athens” may again arise into its 
once-famed splendor of learning and science.’ Such is the 
prophetic tone in which the biographer closes his Memoir, 
and heartily do we pray for its fulfilment: but, when we see 
the black Eagle of Austria hovering over the fairest portion 
of Europe, darkening it with the shadow of its wings, and 
cowing it with the terror of its beak, our hopes of the restor- 
ation of Italy are distant, though decided ; for the example of 
Greece will not ultimately be lost on her younger sister. 





Art. VII. Reflections on the State of Ireland in the Nineteenth 
Century ; the progressive Operation of the Causes which have 
produeed it; and the Measures best calculated to remove some, 
and to mitigate the Effects of others of them. Addressed to 
the British Members of both Houses of Parliament. 8vo. 
pp-276. 7s. Boards. Ridgway. 1822. 


Art. VIII. A Letter from the Right Hon. Denis Browne, M.P. 
for Kilkenny, to the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley, on 
the present State of Ireland. 8vo. 1s.6d. Chapple. 18292. 


A FEW months ago, (Number for May last, ) we devoted an ex- 
4% tended article to an examination of the various evils which 
prey on the vitals of unhappy Ireland. We trust that we may 
say it was not a showy and declamatory essay on the errors of 
Irish legislation, vague and speculative, exasperating where it 
ought to soothe, and flattering where it ought to rebuke: but 
it was prepared in the sincere spirit of conciliation ; it was an 
exposition of facts, and of consequences not fancifully anti- 
cipated but actually flowing from them. We make this allu- 
sion to a former article, in order that we may now be excused 
from repeating the substance of what may easily be consulted ; 
and that we may not now expose ourselves, by omitting such 
repetition, to the charge of treating a most momentous sub- 
ject in a meagre and unprofitable manner. 7 
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The accession of Marquis Wellesley to the viceroyalty 

ve, we believe, a sinacael hope that a very different course 
of policy would be pursued under his government from that 
which had been adopted by his predecessor: but the hope 
was not unattended by anxiety lest the salutary measures, 
which would naturally emanate from a mind so enlightened 
and enlarged, might be thwarted by the malign influence of 
subordinate .agents: for it is well known that the removal of 
Lord Talbot was not, as it ought to have been, accompanied 
by the displacement of all those who participated in his anti- 
conciliating spirit, but, on the contrary, was attended by the 
recall of a gentleman who was exactly the best qualified and 
the best disposed to have carried the remedies into effect, 
namely, Mr, Grant. Recent events seem to proclaim the con- 
sequence of this policy in frightful terms. Still, although the 
Irish government, compounded as it is of discordant materials, 
has. by no means fulfilled the general wishes and expectations 
formed concerning its influence, it has effected the suppression 
of an outrage on the Catholic feeling, which indicates a better 
disposition than before prevailed. The dressing up of a statue 
is indeed, of itself, a most harmless piece of foolery : but, as a 
symbol of conquest, domination, and menace, it became in- 
expressibly annoying; and it is something to have given a 
check to the Orange-faction, by thus manifesting the discoun- 
tenance of government towards this annual insult. 

Another measure, from which we should be glad to augur 
favorably, has just been announced by the news-papers ; viz. 
a revision of the Irish magistracy. ‘The state of the Commis- 
sion of the Peace has long been a crying evil: we alluded to 
the case of Mr. O’Hanlon on a former occasion ; and who- 
ever will take the trouble of reading that gentleman’s pam- 
phlet must, we think, readily acknowlege that there was 
something rotten in the construction of the magistracy, 
which required a thorough repair. Mr. O’Hanlon was re- 
moved from the Bench because he had endeavored to preserve 
the scales of justice even at the Quarter Sessions, and to neu- 
tralize the violence of party. When he demanded the grounds 
of his exclusion, the Chancellor, Lord Manners, informed him 
that no specific charge of misconduct was alleged, but that 
several magistrates had applied for his dismissal, ‘ many of 
whom he had no doubt were actuated by gealousy under a sense of 
inferiority!” So much for the ostensible ground of his re- 
moval; perhaps the real cause is to be discovered in another 
declaration of his Lordship, namely, that ‘ he does not disap- 
prove of magistrates, who are Orangemen, sitting in judgement 
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on cases arising from contests between Orangemen and Catholics.” 
(See Mr. O’Hanlon’s Petition, p. 71.) 

With much pleasure, then, we observe that writs of super- 
sedeas have been issued to a great number of individuals, who 
are deprived of their commissions: many, indeed, are of the first 
rank and consequence; in nine counties, nearly two hundred 
noblemen and gentlemen are removed from the magisterial 
bench. ‘This is, truly, a sweeping measure; and it is im- 
possible yet confidently to interpret its — and object : 
but we can only hope that a most careful selection will be 
made of individuals to fill the vacancies thus caused; and 
that talent, respectability, and the spirit of unwavering justice, 
may be the qualifications sought and found. 

There is yet one other subject which the Catholics cannot 
view with an indifferent eye, and that is the admission of Mr, 
Canning to a seat inthe Cabinet. ‘The last effort of his elo- 
quence in Parliament, when on the eve, as he imagined, of his 
departure for the government of India, was to obtain a partial 
restitution of their suspended rights; and we will not suffer 
ourselves to doubt whether he will xow accomplish the object 
for which his efforts were then unavailingly exerted. 

Both of the tracts now before us are distinguished by an 
abstinence from all party-politics, and contain much valu- 
able information and sound reasoning. ‘The ‘ Letter’ from the 
Right Hon. member for Kilkenny is very short, but very 
pithy. ‘The ‘ Reflections’ are written with the usual diffuse- 
ness of Irish oratory : but they flow from the heart. Mr. Denis 
Browne describes the elements of discord as ever at work, 
and revolt as succeeding revolt, commenced not only with- 
out the possibility but even without the expectation of success, 
from blind and stupid despair. However the names of par- 
ties may vary from time to time, the spirit of them is always 
the same: they brave the bayonet and the halter; and to die 
by either is considered by the peasantry of Ireland as a glorious 
sacrifice for the recovery of the liberties of their country. 

If any man can read the following passages of Mr. B.’s 
Letter without shuddering at the retrospect of danger past, 


and fearfully contemplating the risk of its recurrence, he must 
have more rigid nerves than we have: 


‘It is avery alarming symptom, that this disposition to insur- 
rection has displayed itself in times of general national prosperity, 
in times when individuals of all classes were in tolerable ease and 
affluence ; as, for example, in 1796 and the three succeeding years. 
It was at that period that an organized system of rebellion, hav- 
ing for its object an entire separation from England, existed in the 
heart of our country. Those who were in any way engaged in the 
conduct of public busines well know the peril of those days. 
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‘ There were engaged (I speak from accurate knowledge) in this 
rebellion at least 200,000 of the peasantry, not a loose undisci- 
lined multitude, but a well-organized and determined mass of 
insurrection. So complete and perfect was their organization, so 
obstinate their resolution, that those habits of drunkenness, to 
which the Irish peasantry are more prone than any other people, 
were laid aside. What must have been that spirit which could 
effect a triumph over vices so habitual and inveterate ? 

‘ Clan quarrels were altogether suspended, private feuds were at 
an end, while the enemies of order and government were waiting, 
with anxiety and gloomy silence, for that general explosion which 
was to break up the foundation of the British empire. I was one 
of the Secret Committee of Parliament which investigated this 
conspiracy, and I can safely say, that, of all conspiracies for revolt 
which I have read of, this was, in all its parts, the best contrived. 
Its inferior agents were for the most part diligent, discreet, and 
zealous; its leaders and directors were men of great powers and 
ability. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, a man of unquestionable mili- 
tary talents, determined courage, and unbounded zeal, planned 
ne directed the military preparations, With revolutionary France 
the closest connection existed ; her squadrons, armies, arms, were 
all prepared; three of the former reached our shores, and re- 
turned safely to France, once at Killybeg, and twice at Killala. 
Hoche’s invasion took place before the organization of the whole 
was accomplished ; that fleet too returned to France in safety. 

‘ To what end do I refer to these details of past difficulties and 
dangers now despised? To impress upon the minds of thinking 
men, that what has been once may be again. This well-contrived 
system of rebellion failed by those mischances to which all human 
affairs, which require concert, are liable. At the time of Hoche’s 
invasion Ireland was not prepared; when the French landed at 
Killala, the rebellion had been suppressed. 

‘ The arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and the events which 
accompanied that arrest, together with the partial excesses of the 
soldiery, forced on the rebellion before its preparations were com- 

lete ; the explosion was tremendous, but it was premature. The 
foaens who succeeded Fitzgerald, Emmet, Machnevin, Sampson, 
possessed neither their courage nor their ability. The great ma- 
chine, of which they had held the key, could not work without 
them. 

¢ These circumstances contributed to preserve the government 
of Ireland, together with the miserable errors and imbecility of 
the French Directors. It is unnecessary to point out to statesmen 
the value, the importance, the necessity, of the most intimate con- 
nection between these islands ; that connection must exist, though 
England were to spend her last shilling and her last man in effecting 
it. We have now fortunately time, and leisure, and opportunity, 
for laying the foundations of future security, and thereby preserv- 
ing us from the recurrence of those calamities, which through our 
fortune and the error of our enemies we so narrowly escaped.’ 


Mr. D. 
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Mr. D. Browne enumerates six causes as co-operating to 
perpetuate this state of things, and throws out hints for their 
appropriate remedies. The Catholics are to the Protestants 
in the proportion of at least twelve to one ; and to remove all 
civil distinctions and disqualifications on account of religious 
belief is the short and onlyjremedy for the evil of having an en- 
tire population, and a church-establishment, discordant in their 
views, and entertaining a different mode of faith and worship. 
— A population vastly beyond the means of employment is a 
second cause; and the remedy is the improvement of large 
tracts of waste lands now yielding bad pasture. Mr. B. asserts 
positively that from this source a million of people might be 
supported, and that land might be brought into cultivation for 
about six millions of money, which at a moderate rent would 
yield a land-income of one million: which property and in- 
come might be vested in the government, till it should be re- 
deemed by the proprietors of the soil on their repayment of 
half the cost of the improvement, while the other half would 
be well repaid by the increase of the revenue occasioned by in- 
creased consumption. — The fisheries of Ireland, also, would 
furnish an almost inexhaustible supply, and constitute an impor- 
tant branch of foreign commerce, if there were an adequate ca- 
pital towork them. ‘That capital might be supplied by a fishery- 
board, empowered to advance on sufficient security, at $ per 
cent. interest, the sums required for the first outfit of boats, 
tackle, &c.; the whole amount to be repaid within five years. 
This arrangement would not cost the state a shilling; and 
Mr. Browne says that he has furnished capital to his own te- 
nants in this way, and never lost any of the money so ad- 
vanced. He gave up the interest, indeed, but the consequence 
of his loan was that the rents of his lands were regularly paid, 
while his neighbours received only a small part of their annual 
income. 

As a remedy for the tythe-system, he proposes the substi- 
tution of a land-tax for tythes, which in reality are a tax on 
produce and nothing else; and an addition of the agistment- 
tythe of all the pasture-land. The evils of absenteeship are 
great, but not irremediable; and we should encourage the re- 
sidence of the country gentlemen by rendering their conve- 
niences, comforts, and luxuries as cheap as possible. In the 
year 1798, says Mr. B., ‘I had my cellars full of French 
wines at 30 guineas per hogshead, and of Port at 40 pounds 
per pipe: while for the former I must now pay 100 guineas, 
and for the latter 120.’ —'The deficiency of the circulating me- 
dium is a very serious impediment to the exertions of industry, 
and the operations of commerce; and the establishment of 
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provincial banks in central situations, with adequate capital, 
seems to be one among the many desiderata towards the pro- 
sperity of Ireland. 

The tenure on which episcopal and corporation lands are 
held is such that neither labor nor capital can ever be ex- 
pended on them; and accordingly a stranger, as he passes by, 
can distinguish them by their deplorable condition. The 
bishop renews his lease every two or three years, or in some 
cases every year; and the fine on renewal is regulated ac- 
cording to the actual value of the farm: so that, if a tenant 
shall have expended 1000/. on its cultivation, and the farm 
should actually be improved to the value of 100/. per annum, 
the fine and the rent will be raised in proportion, to the 
positive injury instead of the encouragement of the culti- 
vator. A man first pays for his improvements, and then 
pays an annual tax in proportion to the value of them ! — The 
remedy is obvious. Bishops, &c. should be enabled to grant 
leases for three lives, or thirty-one years, and invalidate all 
leases granted for a shorter term. This would create an 
immediate change over ONE-NINTH of the surface of Ire- 
land: improvements would rapidly take place; houses would 
be built where now a virtual prohibition on them operates ; 
and employment would be provided immediately for a large 
body of the Irish peasantry. 

In this summary of grievances, some are of a political 
nature in the ordinary sense of the word; while others, 
relating to matters of a commercial and agricultural charac- 
ter, however important, are surely very subordinate. All 
the tumults and insurrections of Ireland have their rise in 
political causes. Were we to increase the circulating medium 
to any extent,—to restore absentees to their deserted dwel- 
lings, —to alter the tenure of episcopal and corporation lands, 
—to cultivate the fisheries and drain the bogs, —all this would 
not do alone ; nor will Ireland ever know prosperity and repose, 
or heartily be united to England in feeling and affection, till 
the Catholic shall rise from the degradation of a rejected 
caste, and be admitted to the full participation of every fran- 
chise enjoyed by his Protestant brother. It is to the inflic- 
tions of the penal code that we must ascribe the cunning, 
deceitfulness, obsequiousness, and ferocity of the low Catho- 
lic peasantry. Many of the worst laws, indeed, have long since 
ceased to pollute our statute-book: but, as we have observed 
before, the practical effect of them is yet in being,-and will 
continue so while a single line remains to dishonour the Ca- 
tholic in his own estimation, and stamp on him the mark of 
civil inferiority. Why should one quarter of the island, it 
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is well asked by the author of the ‘ Reflections,’ stand an 
exception to the evils which paralyze the rest of it? Why 
should we find in Ulster enterprize, spirit, industry, and 
the free circulation of capital, but because the population is 
there for the most part protestant, and exempt from the 
operation of the penal laws? No man can pass from one 
province to another without seeing, feeling, and marking the 
difference, even in manners and language, between the sub- 
tilty and fawning of a western and southern Catholic peasant, 
and the direct, bold, and open port of a northern Irish 
Protestant. Will it be imputed that it is the difference of 
religion alone? The Catholic religion does not necessarily 
generate all those evil attributes which are ascribed to the 
low Irish. Were the English, as a people, before the Reform- 
ation, what the Irish Catholics are now? Were the people 
of the Swiss cantons and Geneva? Are not the Spaniards 
one of the most high-spirited, plain, and open-hearted people 
in Europe, notwithstanding their devoted attachment to the 
Catholic faith ? — It is the penal code which has worked this 
deterioration in the Irish character : which has caused subter- 
fuge, evasion, and deceit to be transmitted from father to 
son, and to be considered as the first and most important 
elements of education which it is necessary to instil. In the 
old penal enactments, it is well known that the dearest of all 
human obligations, the first of all moral duties, those between 
father, son, and brethren, were punishable by statutes, with 
the view of extinguishing popery. ‘Is it wonderful, then, to 
find inculcated in an Irish Catholic’s education the rudiments 
of those baneful artifices, the constant practice of which was 
essential to the performance of a man’s duty towards his own 
children? The characteristics of which we complain were 
engendered by our own enactments. Emancipate an indi- 
vidual Catholic family by exiling it from its native land, — 
send its different members into the four quarters of the globe, 
—and in every clime, and in every situation of life, says the 
author of ‘ Reflections,’ we shall find them distinguished by 
qualities proverbially opposite to those which the penal code 
has superinduced on their natural liberality and fidelity. If 
any other cause can be assigned, where is it to be found ? 
It is no answer to say that the most odious part of that code 
has long since been repealed, and its criminal inflictions 
abolished, for mistrusts and jealousies of old growth are not 
to be eradicated by a single effort. Besides, 


‘ To the great mass of the Catholic population, it is impracti- 
cable to convey an adequate precise description of what part was 


repealed, or what part remains in force. All that the great body 
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of the people know is, that the code is not abolished, and the pre- 
cise value of the partial repeal is unappreciated by them: their 
walk in life being secluded from the great track-way of commerce, 
it naturally requires a great lapse of time, before their intercourse 
with the world will produce the same oblivion of ancient prejudice, 
which has certainly taken place among the higher, middle, and 
commercial orders of their fellow-Catholics. Add to this, that in 
all the public exhibitions of authority, judicial or executive, which 
fall under the observation of the peasant, the outward visible signs 
are all those of penal exclusion. The Judge who presides over his 
life, for property he has none, is exclusively Protestant; the Sheriff, 
who presides over the execution of the laws, is exclusively Pro- 
testunt ; even the counsel at the bar, whatever his talents, or how- 
ever the interests of his numerous clients would claim precedence 
were he Protestant, exhibits his religion to the view of his fellow- 
Catholic peasant, the sole bar to his advance in honourable com- 
petition. Again, like the constables of a Protestant sheriff, the 
tithe-collectors of a Protestant rector are usually Protestant. It 
is only, therefore, a complete and effectual repeal of the whole 
code which will eradicate those degrading feelings, and conse- 
quent jealousies and artifices, from their minds.’ 


The proximate and apparent causes of the unquiet and 
miserable state of Ireland, as enumerated by this writer, are 
much the same as those which Mr. Denis Browne assigns ; and 
about which, indeed, we believe that no real difference of 
opinion exists. One inquirer may, perhaps, ascribe the more 
pressing mischief to the non-residence of land-owners, and 
to the defective administration of the magisterial functions ; 
another to the interposition of middle-men between tenants 
and landlords, and to the severity of tythes and tythe-proc- 
tors; or another to the fearful operation of the revenue-laws, 
which are daily and hourly infracted, in spite of a whole 
army of revenue-officers always on the watch. In truth, it 
is the co-operation of all these grievances, eternally goading 
and irritating, which constitutes the proximate evil: but the 
removal of all and every one of these would not restore 
peace, confidence, and unanimity, without the erasure of the 
last syllable of the penal code, and the declaration of entire 
civil equality between Catholic and Protestant. 

In commenting on these ‘ Reflections,’ we should have 
been induced to give a very considerable extension to the 
present article, had we not so lately expatiated on the state 
of Ireland: for the author is minutely acquainted with its 
general and local circumstances ; and the measures which he 
recommends, as accessory to and subsequent on that main 
and indispensable measure, Catholic-emancipation, are un- 
folded with perspicuity and enforced with much impressive 
reasoning. Among others, we meet with some very good 
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observations on the best plan of educating the Irish peasantry, 
divided into three branches, religious, literary, and prac- 
tical. As to the first, some persons would forbid the use of 
the Bible in schools, unless accompanied by the Catholic 
exposition of controverted passages: others would present it to 
Catholic children with a Protestant exposition ; and a third set 
would introduce it without any note or commentary. ‘ I am 
persuaded,’ says this writer, ‘ it would have been as easy for 
the Marquis Wellesley in India to introduce animal food into 
an Hindoostanee repast, as to teach any religious doctrine to 
the Catholic peasantry in opposition to their own church,’ 
Reading, writing, and parts of arithmetic, are all that can 
be required under what is termed the literary division ; and 
it is to the practical branch that we would call particular at- 
tention, being much inclined to think that it is very insuf- 
ficiently managed in England as well as in Ireland. 

With the following judicious remarks on this subject we feel 
ourselves compelled to close the present article ; again recom- 
mending the tracts which introduce it to those, particularly, 
in whose hands the destinies of Ireland are placed : 


‘ Next to a want of a good system of morality, ranks the want 
of systematic order, punctuality, and methodized arrangement, 
among the poor. ‘This defect is usually corrected by a great in- 
crease in the value of labour in countries in an advanced state of 
civilization; but it may be much promoted, or, indeed, receive its 
birth, from the application of maxims to practice in the course of 
early education. Two instances of those defects are very promi- 
nent, among the many that are discoverable in the Irish peasantry 
— the want of an apt division of labour, and the ignorance of 
the value of small portions of time, and, I may add, of money. 
Arithmetical calculations. exercised by the children, and well 
pointed to those objects, may be resorted to with effect : but with- 
out the introduction of works generally in schools, the practical 
illustration will be still wanted. It is not easy to devise works fit 
for male children to practise at schools, without requiring too 
much time to learn, or too much expense in téaching. It is 
therefore necessary for that purpose to choose manufactures, the 
learning of which is of easy acquirement, the raw material éf 
which is inexpensive, and’the use of which is general and appli- 
cable even to the peasant’s cottage. The advantage of a judioj- 
ous division of labour, as well as of cleanliness, may be exempli- 
fied in almost any manufacture. The value of small portions of 
time may also be suggested by arithmetical calculations of the 
total yearly amount of diurnal fragments ; but it may be most use- 
fully exemplified in their spnction’ employments. ‘The art of pas- 
sing rapidly from one species of occupation to another, without 
that idle chasm which separates the ve from the succéed- 
ing employment of an Irish manufacturer or labourer, can also be 
inculcated by similar practice. Theinertnessof the disposition of an 
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Irishman, and his inability to appreciate the value of time, (occa- 
sioned, as already observed, by the cheapness of labour,) will al- 
ways leave a wide vacuum, particularly if the near approach of 
Sunday or an holiday furnishes an additional excuse for indulging 
in this propensity. To the success of inculcating this practical 
education, nothing would more conduce than interesting the 
country schoolmasters in its adoption, by proportioning their pro- 
fits to its success. Prizes also might usefully be given, for the 
best essay on such subjects written by a schoolmaster of a given 
district; for the peasantry of that district would pay more atten- 
tion to such a tract, however defective in style, than to the pro- 
ductions of Adam Smith himself. The advantage also of instruct- 
ing the teacher himself, by his reflections on the subject, could be 
best attained in this way. 

‘The species of employment, however, which would be most 
useful in schools of this kind, would be a miniature system of hus- 
bandry. ‘This might be effected in the following manner, at little 
or no expence. If the endowment of a plot of ground could not 
be obtained, the parents of each child might be charged for his 
education the usual rates of the country, instead of nominally en- 
joying afree school ; with this the rent of a field might be paid, 
and a certain small portion be allotted to each boy to cultivate, 
principally with green crops and potatoes, as affording practice 
at all seasons; a regular diary to be kept, as a journal of the 
hours and kinds of labour, quantity of seed, &c. ; the produce sent 
to market, accompanied by the grower himself; the father reim- 
bursed his expences ; and the balance given to the child. 

‘ [have rarely known a peasant boy, or farmer’s son, who evinced 
an early taste for embellishing the cottage in which he was reared, 
or its garden, that failed of becoming a successful farmer or expert 
labourer; and this taste is of easy acquirement, in the manner I 
have proposed. I am also convinced, that the earlier a peasant’s 
child is taught to acquire money, paid at once into his own hand, 
for the produce of his own labour, as in this case, (however trifling 
the amount,) the better chance there is of his industrious exertions 


in life, and the less dangerous the period between boyhood and 
manhood is likely to prove.’ 


We ought to add that the topic of all others most elabo- 
rately, earnestly, and we may add learnedly argued, is that 
of tythes. The author, having drawn a most frightful picture 
—but drawn it from life—of the oppression produced by the 
present exactions, first shews that the constitutional right of 
control over tythes exists in the legislature, and has been 
exercised on various occasions; secondly, that it ought now 
to be exercised in diminishing the overgrown incomes of ec- 
clesiastics ; and, lastly, that not merely the mode of collection 
but the source of these revenues should be changed. This 
subject must be considered by the legislature ere long; and 


many useful remarks on it will be found in the anonymous 
volume before us. 
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Art.IX. Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society. 
Vol.IV. Forthe Years 1821-22. Part I. With Ten Engrav- 
ngs. 8vo. pp. 260. 10s.6d. Boards. Longman andCo. 1822. 


WE have to commence our report of the present continu- 

ation of these Memoirs, by intimating to our readers 
that a half volume will in future appear every six months, so 
as to obviate the inconvenience of more protracted delay in 
publishing the essays of contributors. The first of the series 
of papers before us is intitled, 

On the Crystallizations of Copper-Pyrites. By W. Haidin- 
ger, Esq., of Freyberg: — Mr. Haidinger’s object is to prove 
that the crystallizations of copper-pyrites cannot be legitimately 
deduced from the regular octahedron, or from any other form 
of the tessular system, but that it properly belongs to the py- 
ramidal system of Mohs. The analytical illustration of this 
position, however, involves an incessant reference to the plates. 

Notice of the Attempts to reach the Sea by Mackenzie's River, 
since the Expedition of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. — It may be 
in the recollection of such of our readers as take an interest 
in remote expeditions, that, since the period of Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie’s voyage, two attempts have been made to 
reach the sea in the same direction; namely, by Mr. Living- 
ston, in 1799, which terminated fatally for that gentleman and 
his party, as they were overpowered by the arrows of the Eski- 
maux; and in 1809, by Mr. Clarke, who, to avoid a similar 
disaster, found it prudent to retrace his route. The inform- 
ation obtained from such abortive expeditions is necessarily 
very scanty and defective; and the amount of the present ano- 
nymous communication is comprized in a few sentences. 
There is reason to presume that Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
either saw the sea, or had approached within a short distance 
of it. Rocky mountains range along the western side of 
Mackenzie’s River, at a greater or smaller distance from its 
banks, ‘in some places receding to the distance of 70 miles, 
at others approaching the very verge of the stream, and at 
one spot, below the Great Bear Lake River, a continuance of 
the same ridge appears on the eastern side of the same river.’ 
— The Ovis Montana, or Argali, a species of Wild Antelope, 
and a large variety of the Rein-deer, frequent these mountains. 


‘ The natives make knives of a white translucent stone, 
which they detach in large sharp-edged flakes, by greasing a 
portion of the rock, and kindling a fire upon it. They also dig 
up an edible unctuous earth, similar, probably, to that which is 
found at the mouth of the Orinooko; and use as a pigment a mi- 
neral substance, which they find at the bottom of a small subter- 
raneous stream. It is in the form of round, flattish, ponderous 
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grains, of a shining black colour, with a greasy feel, and adheres 
to the skin only when mixed with grease. A large specimen of 
native silver was also found in that neighbourhood in 1796. Near 
the Great Bear Lake River, there are some coal-mines on fire. 
And there are several fountains of mineral-pitch, one in particular, 
which rises in the channel of the river, at a spot which, from that 
circumstance, is named the Flaming Point.’ 


The narrative of Capt. Franklin, which is reported to be in 
a state of great forwardness for publication, will probably fur- 
nish us with more satisfactory details relative to these unfre- 
quented latitudes. 

Geological Notices, and Miscellaneous Remarks, relative to 
the District between the Jumna and Nerbuddah ; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing an Account of the Rocks found in the Bai- 
tool Valley in Berar, and on the Hills of the Gundwana Range ; 
together with Remarks made on a March from Hussingabad to 
Sangar, and from thence to the Ganges. By Dr. Adam, of Cal- 
cutta. — In his line of march, Dr. Adam appears to have been 
no idle or indifferent spectator of the structure and aspect of 
the circumjacent countries: but a more deliberate survey, than 
was compatible with his professional duties, would have im- 
parted to his observations greater extent, precision, and con- 
sistency. This remark particularly applies to his notes in the 
Appendix; though he has evidently turned his passing oppor- 
tunities to the best account. After having crossed the Jumna, 
he found the light-coloured micaceous soil of the plains of Hin- 
dustan exchanged for a dull black earth, more impregnated 
with argil and vegetable recrements, which continues nearly 
the whole way to Besseramgunge. In the vicinity of Banda, a 
range of small conical or rather pyramidal hills runs from N. W. 
to S.E. On ascending one of them, it was found to be com- 
posed of a reddish, small-grained granite, disposed in irregular 
blocks, of great size, some of which were scaling off at the 
surface, but most of them were very compact and entire. 
About 12 miles from Banda, a more extensive groupe of de- 
tached granitic hills crosses the country in different directions, 
shooting abruptly from the plain. At Kurtul, masses of bluish 
trap-rock are found; and a superficial stratum of the same 
material is traced over the granite for a considerable way up 
the hill, but without presenting any very distinct arrangement. 
An upper formation of sand-stone is first observed beyond 
Kurtul, particularly at the Fugueers’ hill. ‘The fort of Adjyg- 
hur, also, like that of Callinger, placed on the summit of an 
insulated hill, owes its principal strength to a tabular face of 
sand-stone rock. Within the walls of these forts, fine re- 
mains of antient Hindu architecture are observable. The 
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Ghaut, or Pass of Besseramgunge, incumbered with masses of 
granite, trap, and sand-stone, conducts to table-land, elevated 
about 1200 feet above the plain of Bundlecund; chiefly com- 
posed of a ferruginous gravel, in which are the diamond- 
mines of Tonng Punnah. ‘The diamonds are generally found 
at a few feet beneath the surface, and obtained by repeated 
washings and ransacking of the soil: but the employment 
seems to be far from lucrative. ‘ It is remarkable,’ says Dr. 
Adam, ‘ that the gravel-conglomerate should form the matrix 
of the diamond in Asia and America, and, I believe, in eve 
quarter of the globe where the gem is found; while almost all 
the other precious stones are included in solid rock, of which 
they constitute, as it were, an oy ee part, or are found 
along with its debris.’ We suspect, however, that this alle- 
gation is somewhat too unqualified ; since the specimen of the 
matrix of diamond brought to London by Dr. Heyne from 
Banagam Pally, in the Decan, appears to be of trap-form- 
ation, and a variety of amygdaloid; while another from Brazil, 
and now deposited in the Imperial Museum at Vienna, is said 
to be a fine grained sand-stone. 

For the Doctor’s ingenious remarks on the site of Palibothra, 
on the calcareous concretion called Kunkur, and on the fine 
statuary marble quarried on the banks of the Nerbuddah, &c., 
we must refer to the paper itself; which, within the compass 
of a few pages, contains much to awaken the curiosity of the 
geological reader. 

Notices regarding the Fossil Elephant of Scotland. By 
Robert Bald, Civil Engineer, &c.. &c. — Of the elephantine 
tusks here described, the first was revealed in the course of 
digging the Union Canal, on the estate of Sir Alexander 
Maitland Gibson, of Clifton-hall; and in a description of soil 
which Mr. Bald terms the old alluvial cover, usually consisting 
of sand, gravel, clay, and boulder stones, and not hitherto re- 
cognized as a repository of organic remains. This tusk was 
perfectly fresh, weighed when washed 25$lbs. avoirdupoise, 
and measured 39 inches in length and 13 in circumference at 
the middle. The other was discovered in 1817, near the 
rivulet called Carmel, in Ayrshire, on ground corresponding 
in composition to recent alluvial soil. It measured three feet 
five inches and a half in length, about 133 inches in circum- 
ference, and weighed 20} lbs. Its interior substance was 
much decomposed, and resembled rotten wood. Beside it lay 
another tusk, too much decayed for preservation. Both were 
found in a horizontal position, at 174 feet beneath the surface, 
with several small bones near them, and marine shells in the 
dark coloured earth. As the spot in which the bones were 
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deposited had an offensive smell, the entire animal had pro- 
bably undergone decomposition, and it perhaps formed one 
of a race of elephants which, at some remote period, appears 
to have inhabited the more northerly regions of the globe: a 
conjecture which derives support from the carcass of an 
animal of this genus having been found which was long locked 
up in the ice of Siberia, and also from the circumstance of 
a deep hollow at the small end of the tusk in question. We 
may add that most of the Scandinavian and Runic monu- 
ments exhibit the rude figure of this animal, which is possibly 
emblematical of some moral or mythological quality. 

Description of Seven New Scottish Fungi. By Robert Kaye 
Greville, Esq. — These are denominated Sporotrichum minu- 
tum, S.tenuisstmum, S. sulphureum, S. aurantiacum, Penicil- 
lium candidum, Stachylidium candidum, and Botrytis diffusa. 
They were observed about Edinburgh, and are neatly described 
and figured. We hope that Mr. Greville will be induced to 
persevere in the exercise of his cryptogamic talents on the 
northern portion of the island, which promises to reward his 
researches with numerous discoveries. 

Meteorological Journal kept at Clunie, Perthshire, for Twelve 
Years, from 1809 to 1820. By the Rev. William Macritchie. 
— it results from Mr. Macritchie’s tables that the average 
temperature, at nine o'clock A. M. for the twelve years, was 
46375; that the average pressure of the atmosphere was 
29.83; and that the lowest fall of the barometer was 28.1., 
which occurred at noon of the 5th March, 1818: that the 
highest rise of that instrument was 31.2 on the 8th of January, 
1820; and that the warmest day was 12th June, 1818, when 
the thermometer stood at 843. ‘ The coldest day during the 
twelve years was the 18th January 1820, when the thermo- 
meter fell before sunrise to zero, and at ten o’clock A. M. 
rose to 7°. Hence the greatest range of the thermometer in 
the shade, here, during the twelve years, was from zero to 
844.” 

A Description of a new Species of Grimmia, found in Scot- 
land. By Robert Kaye Greville, Esg. &c. — Mr. G. desig- 
nates this non-descript G. leucophea, and lays down its charac- 
ters with great distinctness. It abounds on rocks in the 
King’s Park, near Edinburgh, but has not yet been noticed 
elsewhere. ‘The mosses to which it is most nearly allied are 
Grimmia campestris of Burchell, and Campylopus levigatus of 
Bridel. ‘ Before the capsules arrive at maturity, the leaves of 
G. leucophea gradually assume a blackish hue; which, con- 
trasted with the hoariness arising from the long silvery ter- 
minations of the leaves, gives an appearance to the plant that 
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belongs not to any other, particularly when viewed covering 
a large surface of rock.’ 

On the Geognosy of Germany, with Observations on the Ig- 
neous Origin of Trap. By Amie Boué, M. D. — In this 
paper, Dr. Boué rapidly sketches the outlines of the stratified 
and unstratified rocks of various districts of Germany, assign- 
ing their counterparts in certain portions of France and Great 
Britain: but we cannot pretend to accompany him in his ac- 
celerated march, with any degree of satisfaction to our readers ; 
and we regret this circumstance the less because he promises 
to transmit the details of his geological wanderings at some 
future period. It is, however, of importance to remark that 
the Erzgebirge furnished him with numerous appearances 
which might be quoted in support of the Huttonian theory, 
and that many of the German basalts are quite analagous to 
those of Ireland and Scotland: one class of these rocks 
having been apparently formed under water, and another 
bearing evident marks of having flown in the open air. The 
points of discrimination between these two classes are thus 
enumerated : 


‘ 1. The igneous rocks formed under water, at least those pos- 
terior to the chalk-formation, do not rise into hills of so great a 
height as those formed above the surface, and, in general, the first 
class of rocks must have certainly, in all periods, had more diffi- 
culty in attaining the same height as the second. 

‘ 2, The first class produce veins or dikes more easily, and in 
greater number, than the second. 

¢ 8. When the first class of rocks form a kind of coulée or 
stream, these streams seem generally not to unite the length and 
the small breadth of the streams (coulées) above the water. 

‘ 4. The rocks of the first class are generally more compact 
than those of the second. 

‘ 5. The basalts of the first class are often intimately united with 
basaltic tuffs, and the porphyries with some kind of felspathic 
breccia; an appearance which is almost entirely unknown in the 
basalts produced above the surface of the water, because in them 
the small pieces which form the tuffs had been ejected by the vol- 
canoes under the form of rapilli. 

‘ 6. Rocks with the vitreous character abound much more in the 
igneous rocks formed above water than in those formed under it. 

‘ 7. The igneous rocks formed under water contain many sub- 
stances, sselieoah by infiltration, unknown in the other class of 
rocks, and more frequently also substances produced by subli- 
mation. 

‘ 8. The basalts formed under water show imbedded, very of- 
ten, pieces of the neighbouring rock, which are more or less indu- 
rated or altered. Beautiful examples of this I observed in the 
basaltic cone of Dosenberg, near Warburg, where the rock is full 
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of pieces of the shell lime-stone (Muschel kalkstein) ; and in the 
small clinkstone-cone near Banow, upon the borders of Hungary 
and Moravia, the rock contains great and small masses of clay and 
‘sand-stone, so much indurated and altered, that they are like the 
rock of Portrush in Ireland. 

‘ 9. The neighbouring rocks are rarely altered near the lavas: 
on the other hand, near the basalts formed under water, these 
same rocks are very often subjected to various indurations, alter- 
ations, and penetrations of igneous gaseous matters.’ 


We have transcribed this passage because it may, if we 
mistake not, materially conduce to explain the natural history 
of basaltic rocks in general, and to bring near to a termin- 
ation the jarring discussions to which they have given rise. 

A New Arrangement of the Genera of Mosses, with Characters, 
and Observations on their Distribution, History, and Structure. 
By R. K. Greville, Esq. &c., and G. A. Walker Arnott, Esq. 
— This memoir, which we hope is only the first of an in- 
tended series, bespeaks much familiar acquaintance with the 
structure and history of the elegant and minute plants com- 
prized under the order of Musci, and much critical acumen 
in expounding the principles of their arrangement. ‘The me- 
thod, as far as it is unfolded by the joint authors, embraces 
the double advantage of correctness and simplicity; and, if 
successfully prosecuted to its completion, we doubt not that 
it will prove eminently serviceable to the student of musco- 
logy. Having explained the names and nature of the parts 
on which they found their criteria of generic distinctions and 
of family groupes, the writers proceed to give a definition of 
the tribe, and to state the characters and history of the genera 
Andrea, Sphagnum, Phascum, and Voitia. ‘They reject the 
idea of ascribing stamens and pistils to acetyledonous plants : 
they have availed themselves, with judicious discrimination, of 
the acute remarks of Hooker, Brown, Hornschuch, and other 
celebrated cryptogamists; and they advert to some of the 
crude and hasty statements of Bridel and Palisot de Beauvois. 

Andrea is placed in the first station, because it forms a 
closely connecting link between the Hepatice and Musct. 
‘ All the four species are natives of Great Britain, but are by 
no means confined to it. ‘Three are common on all the 
mountainous rocks of Europe: but A. nivalis has been de- 
tected only on the summit of Ben Nevis in Scotland, and on 
some of the more elevated of the Swiss Alps.‘ Hitherto none 
of the species have been found out of Europe, to whose rocks 
nature seems to have restricted them.’ 

To the preceding genus, Sphagnum is related by artificial 
affinity : but it is obviously separated from it by the integrity 
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of the theca, the deciduous operculum, &c. Being a very 
natural genus, it has by some persons been reduced to perhaps 
too few species, and by others extended to too many: but all 
of them inhabit damp or wet situations; and they enter, in a 
very large proportion, into the composition of turf and peat 
bogs. 

The fructification of Phascum is characterized by a dimi- 
diate and very fugacious calyptra, which is generally much 
shorter than the theca, while the latter is deciduous from the 
seta. In this country, only two species seem to have been 
known in the days of Hudson: but eleven are now enumer- 
ated as accurately ascertained species by Drs. Hooker and 
Taylor, in their Muscologia Britannica. ‘Their most con- 
genial abodes are moist banks and open fields in the low 
countries. 

In Voitia, the theca falls along with the seta, and the ca- 
lyptra is large and persistent ; characters that separate it from 
Phascum, to which it is in other respects so nearly allied. 
The species appear to be two, Nivalis and Hyperborea ; and 
they have been hitherto found only on the summit of the 
Carinthian Alps, and on Melville Island. , 

The text of the present memoir is well illustrated by 
figures of different parts of the plants described, more or less 
magnified. 

Short Account of the Rocks in the Neighbourhood of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. By Mr. John Baird. — According to this 
report, the stratification of St. John’s is sufficiently simple; 
consisting of a regular series of trap-tuff, much harder than 
that compound rock is usually found to be, and gradually 
shading off into amygdaloid, on which reposes green-stone. 
Above the last are strata of clay-stone, and with this alter- 
nates compact felspar. Such is the geological constitution of 
the island, as far as Mr. Baird’s observations extended. — 
The general direction of the strata is from N. E. to S. W.; 
and their angle of inclination varies from 35 or 40 to 70 or 
80, according to the materials of which they are composed, 
the dip of the trap-tuff being the greatest. The country pre- 
sents a tolerably uniform outline of hill and dale, and abounds 
in lakes and forests. ‘The soil is generally light, but yields 
crops of oats and barley, and esculent vegetables. The sum- 
mer is short and warm, the winter uncommonly severe, and 
the spring and autumn are very variable. 

Observations on the Snowy Owl, Strix Nyctea, Linn. By 
Laurence Edmonston, Esq. —- This gentleman first ascer- 
tained that the Snowy Owl oceugs jn. Unst, the most northerly 
of the Shetland Isles, where itag, also supposed to breed. 
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There it preys chiefly on Sandpipers, and towards evening ; 
generally remaining through the day beneath some stony 
projection, —affecting solitary, rocky, and elevated districts, — 
but, on the approach of twilight, descending to the low grounds 
in quest of mice and small birds. ‘ Its form and manner are 
highly elegant: its flight less buoyant, and more rapid, than 
that of the other owls; and the superior boldness and activity 
of its disposition, the uncommon size of its talons, and vigour 
of its limbs, secure it against danger from feathered enemies.’ 
Although it seems to swallow its food entire, the stomach is 
comparatively small, and less membranous than in most car- 
nivorous birds. Unless wounded or irritated, when it hoots 
vehemently, it is silent; or, at least, it is never heard to utter 
the romantic screams described by Pennant. 

Meteorological and Hydrographical Notes. By Capt. R. 
Wauchope, R. N. — In the first of these notices, we are pre- 
sented with a table of the relative temperature of the surface 
of the water of thé ocean, and of the atmosphere, between the 
island of St. Helena and England. The importance of 
keeping such registers is obvious, because they may frequently 
contribute to determine the situation of banks and shoals; 
‘ for, when the bank approaches the surface within 140 fa- 
thoms, the temperature upon it will be found to fall very con- 
siderably below that of the surrounding water.’ In the 
like manner, we may judge of a near approach to land when 
other indications are wanting, and when perseverance in the 
same course may be dangerous. — In the second note, an ap- 
paratus is described for ascertaining the temperature at great 
depths ; by means of which it is found that the difference 
in 1000 fathoms is not less than 31 degrees. — The third re- 
lates to the effects of the weather on the barometer at the 
Cape of Good Hope. As these effects appear to be very 
steady, they are so much the more valuable; and the multi- 
plication of similar records would prove of signal service to 
nautical science. In the author’s own case, the state of the 
barometer enabled him to provide against a violent gale, which 
he could not otherwise have anticipated. It will readily 
occur to him, however, that the variations of this instrument, 
in tropical climates, though less sensible, are more reducible 
to general rules of interpretation than in the temperate 
regions, where the state of the atmosphere is more fluctuating 
and capricious. — The three remaining notes, on under-Currents, 
on the Range of the Barometer at St. Helena, and on the Phos- 
phorescence of the Sea, are of less practical utility ; for the exist- 
ence of currents beneath the surface of the ocean is no longer 
questionable; — the range of the barometer at St. Helena, 
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which Capt. Wauchope found, in the course of many months, 
never to exceed 45 parts of an inch, was already known to be 
very limited ; — and the luminous appearance of the sea had 
been repeatedly proved to be owing, at least ina very consi- 
derable degree, to animalcule. 

Account of the small District of primitive Rocks near Strom- 
ness, in the Orkney Islands. By Mr. George Anderson. — It 
results from Mr. Anderson’s very brief report, that the 
greatest length of the gneiss-formation of the Orkneys is 
from six to eight miles, and its greatest breadth from two to 
four; that the primitive lands are on the west; and that ‘ the 
gneiss in Pomona appears in the form of a nucleus, round 
which, or towards which, the secondary strata uniformly tend.’ 

Account of a New Species of Larus, shot in Zetland. By 
Laurence Edmonston, Esq. — This bird corresponds with 
a specimen brought home by the expedition under Captain 
Ross, and denominated Larus Islandicus ; differing, in various 
respects, from the species with which British ornithologists 
are most familiar. A full-grown male, submitted to the exam- 
ination of the Society, ‘ weighed five pounds; its breadth, 
between the wings, was five feet two inches; the length, from 
the point of the bill to the tip of the tail, two feet five inches. 
The back and upper part of the wings pale blue, head and 
neck streaked with grey. The upper part of the two middle 
tail-feathers ashy, but this appearance is quite accidental and 
unimportant; the rest of the plumage and the primary quills 
white; irides pale yellow ; the claws are dusky; the feet and 
legs much like those of the Herring Gull, but considerably 
larger ; the wings, however, proportionably shorter; the ge- 
neral shape of the body fuller, and less tapering; the neck is 
unusually thick and strong; its flight is more equal and 
measured, and has less of that kite-like soaring which others 
of its tribe affect. The bill is long and powerful, not so much 
hooked as that of the Larus Marinus ; and when the bird is 
alive, it is of a pale yellow color, with a patch of a deeper 
shade near the point of the lower mandible; its length is four 
inches. This gull arrives in Unst about the middle. of 
autumn, and leaves it about the end of spring, never breeding 
in Shetland. On its first appearance it is uncommonly fat. 
It is very greedy of carrion; keeps aloof from other gulls, 
never warning them, as many of its congeners are known to 
do, of the approach of the sportsman ; is indued with much 
muscular vigor ; and, when wounded, is not to be touched 
without caution. 

Notice relative to Two Varieties of Nuphar Lutea, found in 
a Lake in Aberdeenshire. By Mr. W. Macgillivray. — These 
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plants are inferior in dimensions to Nuphar Lutea, in its ordi- 
nary appearance; and they also present other differences, 
especially in the leaves, but scarcely sufficient to constitute 
distinct species. 

Geognostical Sketch of Part of the Great Glen of Scotland. 
By Mr. George Anderson.—In this paper are described four 
mountain-ranges, and the alluvia of the intervening valley. 
The first range, extending from Cromarty to Dochfour, and 
rising from 300 to 500 feet, with an outline generally waving, 
consists of red sand-stone, composed of minute particles of 
quartz, and a few scales of mica, either simply attached or 
connected by a basis of red felspar. Its coarser varieties form 
a conglomerate of round and angular pieces of granite, 
gneiss, mica-slate, felspar, and common quartz. In a quarry 
in this sand-stone, near the village of Clachnaharry, is found 
that rare and beautiful mineral, foliated celestine, both in mi- 
nute detached crystals and in veins, occasionally associated 
with calcareous spar. ‘lhe strata of red sand-stone are gene- 
rally horizontal, but frequently also much inclined, and some- 
times even perfectly vertical. 

The second range, which commences at Phopachy, crosses 
the red sand-stone at a small angle; and the mountains com- 
posing it are distinguished by their superior elevation, (some 
of them rising to 3000 feet,) their bolder and more rugged 
outline, their steeper acclivities, and the more uniformly ver- 
tical position of the strata. ‘They are composed of a beauti- 
ful red variety of granite, in which the felspar and quartz 
greatly predominate. A small tract of grey gneiss is inter- 
jected between these granite hills and the sand-stone range. 


‘ The most interesting circumstance attending these strata is 
the occurrence of granite veins. These are extremely numerous, 
and their courses are completely displayed on the sides of the 
gully. They seldom coincide with the strata of gneiss, but gene- 
rally cut across their direction, at an angle variously inclined, 
rarely perpendicular. Granite veins vary in thickness from half 
an inch to two feet. ‘These veins consist of a red or white, large, 
granular grauite, similar in general to the granite just described 
as occurring in the mass of Phopachy hills, but differing as to the 
intensity of the colour and lustre, as well as in hardness. This 
latter property is often so great, that I have observed the granite 
veins hanging over a precipice after the softer gneiss had been 
swept away. Their colour also points out their direction among 
the grey strata of gneiss. These veins afford a fine study to the 
geologist, exhibiting a great variety of intersection, shifting, and 
branching; and although the gneiss near to them is sometimes 
contorted, it also exhibits the same structure where no veins are 
visible.’ 
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In some places, strata of foliated granular lime-stone’ have 
been discovered, containing actynolite, fibrous tremolite, &c. 

The third range, which is less conspicuous than the pre- 
ceding, and possibly derived from the Grampian chain, is 
chiefly composed of granite and syenite; and near the fall of 
Foyers it is connected with lofty hills of quartz-rock, of a 
brecciated character. — The fourth, termed the Leys, stretches 
in an unbroken outline from the borders of Loch Ness to 
Nairn. Its strata are mostly concealed by alluvial deposi- 
tions: but, as far as their composition can be determined by 
the inspection of a few quarries, they appear to consist of 
slate-clay, red sand-stone, and conglomerate, occasionally ap- 
proaching to greywacké. — The alluvial covers of the soil 
are principally composed of the debris of the neighboring 
mountains: but they also present gravel.and boulders, which 
seem to have been conveyed from a distance. ‘They are dis- 
posed in nearly horizontal beds, and vary in fineness from the 
minutest sand to round boulders of several feet in circumfer- 
ence: but the most ordinary size of the fragments is that ofa 
man’s head, or of a large cannon-ball. 

Observations on the Immer Goose of Zetland. By Laurence 
Edmonston, Esq. — The author here adds his satisfactory 
testimony to the identity of the Immer and the young of 
Colymbus glacialis, or Great Northern Diver; and, while he 
rejects the fabulous assertions of the elder ornithologists rela- 
tive to the natural history of this species, he furnishes us with 
some notices of its manners, from his personal observation. 
Though it generally dives to elude its pursuers, it is capable 
of flying with ease and rapidity, but it does not employ its 
strong muscular wings to assist progressive motion under 
water. It is partial to sheltered and retired bays, but is also 
frequently found in the most exposed situations, and can brave 
the fury of the tempest. It moves gracefully on the water, on 
which it also sleeps; and it is not only a very expert diver, 
but. has the power of remaining submerged for a long time. 
From the fulness of its plumage, and the thickness of its skin, 
it is not easily shot, except when its back is turned to the 
sportsman. 


‘ It is exceedingly tenacious of life. I have seen it even when 
mortally wounded, with its head literally shattered, and the brain 
perforated in various directions, still struggle to escape, with 
almost undiminished vigour and sagacity ; and as it seemed im- 
possible to kill it speedily, without unfitting it for being a specimen, 
the sportsman, relenting at its torments, has been compelled to 
put an end to them by beheading it.’ 
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A Description of two new Plants of the Order Alga, 
found in Scotland. By R.K. Greville, Esq. — These plants 
are Echinella: circularis and Gloionema apiculatum. The 
latter, which is well characterized by its apicles, is found in 
pools a the rocks at low water, near Leith, &c. Both 
species are described with neatness and perspicuity. 

Some Observations on the Natural History and Habits of the 
Mole. By the Rev. James Grierson, M.D.— Had the inform- 
ation contained in this paper been more original, we should 
have deemed it incumbent on us to have analyzed it with 
some degree of specialty: but Derham and Pennant have 
preceded the author in some pertinent remarks on the organs 
of vision in the Mole, and on the nice adaptation of the 
structure. and instincts of this humble quadruped to its mode 
of subsistence. Some of the suggestions of the ingenious 
mole-catcher, Mr. Fletcher, and the notes on two captive 
Moles by Mr. Stark, may however be perused with interest. 
— As Dr. Grierson appears to be solicitous of collecting 
‘ pandects,’ we would recommend to his attention a passage 
on mole-catching in Dr. Darwin’s Phytologia; an extract, on 
the same subject, from a German publication intitled Econo- 
mische Hefte ; De la Faille’s Histoire Naturelle de la Taupe ; 
Cadet Devaux sur la Taupe; and Gautier’s Mélanges d’ His- 
toire Naturelle. 

Account of the Island of Foula. By Captain Vetch, Royal 
Engineers. — Having been engaged with the party who con- 
ducted the trigonometrical surveys, Captain Vetch had occa- 
sion to visit Foula in the summer of 1821; and his sketch of 
this lonely island, though brief, is attractive, and will to 
many of his readers be not less novel than if it had referred 
to Madagascar. ‘The bold and abrupt appearance of Foula, 
at sea, recalls the features of Gibraltar; and its precipitous 
cliffs, as seen from Westra in Orkney, a distance of 70 
miles, form a picturesque and striking object. Its greatest 
length is three miles and a half; its greatest breadth, two 
miles and a half; and its greatest elevation above the level of 
the sea, about 1370 feet. It is chiefly composed of sand- 
stone, incumbent on primitive rocks; and the stratification 
of the former is in one spot singularly interrupted. Among 
the lower beds of the sand-stone are some layers of indurated 
clay, from two inches to a foot thick, containing minute 
scales of mica. ‘ The sand-stone in the immediate vicinity 
has much the appearance of quartz-rock, and fills up nume- 
rous rents and: openings vertical to the plane of stratification, 
presenting appearances similar to what clay assumes in dry- 


ing.’ —The soil, except on steep acclivities, is covered to a 
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considerable depth with peat earth, which is not improvidently 
pared off, as in some other islands. White and red clover 
spontaneously spring up along the sides of the brooks; and 
the whole island might be advantageously converted into 
pasture. The number of inhabitants is about 165, among 
whom a marriage had not taken place in the course of seven 
years, nor had an illegitimate child been born. The Foulaese 
are decently clothed, temperate in their habits, and frank 
and amiable in their dispositions ; presenting a striking con- 
trast to the natives of Fair Isle, who are much addicted to 
smuggling. 

The Skua Gull here breeds exclusively on the Snuke, at 
an elevation of about 1300 feet above the sea. Captain Vetch 
corroborates the accounts of the courage and obstinacy with 
which it repels any attack on its nest: but it is naturally a quiet 
and even a docile bird. The ydéung are nimble and spirited: 
on the approach of danger, they cover themselves in holes, 
or behind stones, with great address; and when captured, 
they make a sham and ludicrous resistance. . ‘The breeding 
pairs on the Snuke are supposed not to exceed thirty: but the 
Axrctic'Gulls, perhaps to the amount of a hundred couples, have 
selected for their breeding station an elevated platform under 
Combe Hill, and are very tenacious of their range, although 
some detached pairs may be seen in other places. 


‘ They are equally fierce with the Bonxie [Skua Gull) in the 
defence of their nest, and make up in superior velocity their defi- 
ciency of weight. The rushing noise that accompanies the darting 
resembles that of a small rocket. The Arctic Gull employs the 
same stratagems with the Plover to decoy enemies from its nest, 
Placing itself at some distance from its retreat, it assumes the 
appearance of being disabled and incapable of flying, even making 
repeated tumbles, and continues to excite pursuit in a direction 
opposite to that of its nest, till a safe distance is obtained ; the 
Arctic Gull then mounts with extraordinary velocity : and I may 
venture to say, that, to a person ignorant of the trick, the stra- 
tagem is conducted with an art that never fails of success. 

‘ In approaching the nest of the Arctic Gull, an. attack still 
more fierce than that of the Skua commences. The intruder re- 
ceives constant flaps with the wings of the bird. . Judging from 
the rapidity of the dart, and their just grazing the head of the 
person, I imagined, if any hard substance was suddenly elevated 
above the head a few inches at the moment previous to the graze, 
the animal would probably terminate its existence against it. I 
accordingly elevated the muzzle of a fowling-piece a few inches 
above my head, and after a few trials, in which the bird shewed 
a most extraordinary power of altering its course when almost 
touching the gun, the experiment ended by its death; and so 

eat was the force with which it struck the gun, that its brains 
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were forced out, and the death was instantaneous ; and I have no 
doubt an adroit person might kill numbers in this way.’ 

Fhe Kittiwake, in the breeding season, congregates in 
crowds in a natural arch by which the cliff of Foula is per- 
forated. Puffins breed in great numbers among the lofty 
rocks; as does the Pracellaria pelagica, or Mother Cary’s 
Chicken, which many sailors foolishly believe to nestle under 
water. 

By a register of the weather kept on the Snuke hill, 
from the 8th to the 30th of July, (both inclusive,) 1821, it 
appears that the highest temperature, 56°, occurred at eight 
o'clock in the evening of the 22d; and the lowest, 41°, at 
eleven o'clogk A.M. on the 8th. 


_— 





Agt.X. Don Carlos; or, Persecution. A Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Lerd John Russell. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
sewed. Longman and Co. 1822. 

We» fay agree in the sentiment of Dr. Johnson, that 
' § when a nobleman appears in print he should be wel- 

comed handsomely,” as to allow that it is very desirable to 

encourage, by every means compatible with truth and justice, 
the application of the time and talents of those who are dis- 
tinguished already by birth and fortune, to the pursuits of 
science and literature. The many direct and collateral ad- 
vantages, whigh may be derived from such an encouragement, 
are top obvieus te.need illustration. In addition, however, 
to this general bias, which we think it is honorable to feel 
and to acknowlege, we own another also, of a more par- 
ticular kind, which does not influence our judgment, but 
increases our satisfaction, in bestowing praise on the noble 
author before us. Consecrated as the House of Russell has 
so long been to the sypport and promulgation of the principles 
of rational and constitutional freedom, it must be gratifying 
to us, who are now almost octogenarian combatants in the 
game cause, to. witgess the present member of that illustrious 
family not only maintaining the cause of his ancestors in the 
great political arena, but adorning and dignifying the spirit 
of the patriot with the liberal acquirements of classic know- 
lege, and the taste and vigour of poetic ability. This we feel 
assured will also be the gratification of every mind, in every 
party of the state, which by its own attainments is capable of 
appreciating those of the accomplished young nobleman in 
question: but, more especially, will it delight that truly 

English classof men who look to the union of high station 

with honesty, and of talent with learned information, to res- 
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cue them from the opposites of each of these qualities; by 
whose fatal introduction into our councils, nothing but the 
degradation and ruin of the state could with any sound judg- 
ment be anticipated. 

We shall now turn to this first effort of Lord John as a ean- 
didate for Thespian laurels; and, with the same impartiality 
of censure as of applause, we shall endeavour to estimate 
the rank which it holds in our dramatic compositions. 

The tragical fate of Don Carlos is known to all readers of 
history ; and we gave a particular account of it so recently as 
in our last Appendix, from Dumesnil’s History of Philip I. 
At present, however, we must take the story as Lord John 
Russell has offered it in his tragedy. ‘The prince here appears 
as having been betrothed to Elizabeth of France, and as havin 
retained his affection for that princess after her marriage with 
his father. This partiality, under the management of the 
noble author, stands in the most innocent light in which 
such a feeling can possibly be represented, but is revealed with 
very different meaning and effect to Philip by the designing 
art of the Great Inquisitor, Valdez; and by Leonora, the 
wife of Don Luis Cordoba. All these three persons are 
fatally hostile to Don Carlos, for their own several reasons, 
and in distinet ways: the lady, revengefully, brings ruin on 
him whom she once loved in vain; her husband nourishes a 
base spirit of revenge against the Prince for having struck 
him, many years before, in the impetuosity and violence of 
youth ; and Valdez, availing himself of the lawless feelimgs 
of these two instruments of his malice, avenges the cause of 
the Inquisition on Don Carlos, who, generously, and im the 
spirit of true Christian piety, had defended the interest of the 
unhappy Lutherans, when exposed to all the power and ma- 
lice of bigotry under his father’s government. — Sach is the 
outline of the materials of the play before us; and, so con- 
sidered, it assuredly affords a very noble basis for the saper- 
structure of the dramatic poet. By some mischance, however, 
which none can regret more than we do, Lord John Russell 
seems to have done all in his power to destroy the merit .of his 
own choice of a subject, by shewing us, at length, and with mi- 
nuté details from history, quoted in his Preface, how irrecon- 
cilabhe with truth his fairy creation is! Surely, it would 
have been sufficient to suggest that the play varied from 
history, and@ merely to refer to the authorities where the facts 
were to be found: but, in the teeth of these facts, to give us 
his play as an appendix to the full statement of its own 
misrepresentations of characters and events contained in the 


Preface, and to attempt the feeble argument (we must so 
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denominate it) which is there found in defence of violations 
of history occurring in fictitious works;—to do this, we say, 
furnishes us with a cause of serious regret. We shall be 
sorry, in the first place, to see the writer lose any thing in 
reputation by so injudicious a process; and, secondly, we 
shall be grieved, in a much deeper sense, if the authority of 
Lord J. Russell should have any effect in countenancing or 
excusing such abuses of the laws of fiction as he advocates 
in this Preface. After some obvious matter about the par- 
tialities, or, as they might be called, the falsifications of Hume 
and Voltaire, occasioned by the favor of one to the Stuarts 
(‘ his heroes,’ as they are here well denominated,) and of the 
other to the glory of France under Louis X1V., Lord John 
— to defend the liberties taken by “ the author. of 

averley” in his novel of ‘ Old Mortality.” If among 
these liberties; which are numerous, and calculated to corrupt 
the pure stream of history in a degree to which few readers 
seem. to have their eyes open, Lord John Russell includes 
the attributing to Balfour of Burley the murder of Cornet 
Grahame, we do say, (as we were the first, we believe, to say) 
that the liberty in question is a gross violation of historic 
truth; and that it deserves to be held up as a beacon to all 
future novelists, who venture to build a fictitious tale on the 
foundation of truth. We anxiously trust (for this is an im- 
portant point, and not a mere matter of taste,) that Lord 
John Russell will see reason to revise his opinion on this 
subject; and that, when occasion offers, he will either ac- 
knowlege that he has so done, or at least he will not repeat 
the dangerous delusion. 

For ourselves, we shall avoid, as far as we are concerned, 
the effect which must be produced by contrasting the discre- 
pancies between the real and the fittitious account of an 
transaction here brought forwards ; and we shall advise our 
readers to peruse the play first, as we did ourselves: then, 
if they must do so, as we were obliged to do, let them pe- 
ruse the Preface, after the play. It may be a new mode: but 
it is a very expedient plan on the present occasion.* 





* On this point of historical authorities and representations, 
we shall only farther observe that Lord John Russell cites Llorente’s 
History of the Inquisition for the statement of Don Carlos’s fate 
and the causes of it, but does not appear to have been aware of 
Dumesnil’s work on this specific period of history, to which we have 
already alluded as being fully considered in our last Appendix. — 
The latter writer differs in several respects from Llorente, and 
combats his representations with severity. 
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The only extensive selection that we shall make from this 
tragedy is the principal and decidedly the best passage in it. 
We adopt this course for several reasons : first, because it will 


give our readers the fairest opportunity of judging of the 
powers of the author, as well as of the poetry ond laltiiiee of 
the drama itself; secondly, because we are sure that the free 
and noble sentiments, in which the play abounds, will rouse a 
host of enemies against it from the two Antipodes of Politics, 
the inhabitants of the Servile and of the Violent Regions ; 


and, thirdly, because the principles and feelings here em- 
bodied in eloquent and ardent dialogue are of the last im- 
portance and deepest interest to mankind. 


Don Carlos having been “ put under arrest” by his father, 
the latter enters his apartment. 


« Philip. Don Carlos, ’tis with heavy grief 
The safety of the state has forced me thus 
To place a guard upon your sacred person: 
Your Highness has been charged with crimes — 


© Carlos. Who dares 
Impeach my honour ? who — 


‘ Philip. Softly, my son— 
I came not to accuse ; yet were I not 
Your father, and see in your lineaments 
Myself renewed, I might have stood aloof, 

And bid blind justice do her office: now 

I come with friendly and paternal care 

To heal, not punish : listen to my words. 

It may be that my royal power and state 

Have waked aspiring thoughts within your breast, 
And like a gallant courser seeing the speed 

At which his fellow flies, you chafe and fret, 

In dull inaction curbed. 

‘ Carlos. By Heaven, not so. 

‘ Philip. Nay, interrupt me not. If it be thus, 
Ill do you know the spectral forms that wait 
Upon a king ; Care with. his furrowed brow, 
Unsleeping Watchfulness, lone Secrecy, 

Attend his throne by day, his couch by night : 
He stands the guardian of a beacon tower ; 

if storms arise, they rage around his head ; 

If lightnings fall, they strike upon his roof; 
And in the gladness of a summer day, 

As in the tempest of a winter night, 

He walks apart, companionless, to watch 

If ’gainst the common-weal a foe appear, 

And call the world to arms. 

* Carlos. Oh! far from me 
Is lust of that sad power: I hate it all. 

‘ Philip. If truly, ’tis with reason ; our vain pomp 
Gives but a hollow joy and lasting grief; 
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’Tis for our subjects’ honour, not for ours. 
The garlands and the gold that deck the bull, 
Denote the saerificing people’s pride, 

And not the victim’s fortune. 


‘ Carlos. I know not 
What means your majesty. 
‘ Philip. Listen, Don Carlos ! 


Your honoured grandsire, when a manly beard 
Scarce plumed his cheek, rose to a height of power 
Such as the world for ages had not seen ; 
Castile and Arragon, long separate, 
Became compact beneath his happy sway ; 
Granada, late a strength of infidels, 
Lay bowed beneath his yoke ; in Germany 
The imperial crown was placed upon his head, 
While to his vacant treasury a new world 
Across the ocean wafted tides of gold, 
Won by the valour of his officers, 
Who in their conquests were as mighty kings, 
And in fidelity obedient subjects. 
America for him unlocked her mines ; 
Asia for him produced her balmy spice ; 
Africa saw, and trembled at his arms ; 
Europe was one vast echo to his fame : — 
Yet he, thus glorious, when his term of years 
Betokened wisdom, (far from doting age, 
When sense grows torpid,) saturate of power, 
Aspired to private life, and humble rest. 
So now do I: fatigued with slavery, 
Miscalled command, I purpose to resign 
My kingdom to your hands, reserving only 
The isle of Sicily, where with my queen 
I may conclude in peace a stormy life. 
‘ Carlos. Nay, king, my father, speak not so, E pray, 
I feel my heart so full, I cannot utter | 
The thoughts which crowd my mind — E have not been, 
Nor ever will, a traitor — am not fit 
To fill the throne though it were vacant, now 
"Tis filled most worthily — none ever grasped 
The sceptre with such majesty, or made 
Obedience seem so due, so natural, 
As my most honoured king and dearest father. 
‘ Philip. You do not wish to take it from me then ? 
‘ Carlos. Not I, by Heaven; here upon my knees. 
Ipray for your long reign. 


‘ Philip. He is sincere: 
This stratagem does well. 
‘ Carlos. I cannot speak 


All that I should; how little I deserve 
So kind, so good a father! thanks! and thanks! 

‘ Philip. He is too warm for guilt, and yet, methinks, 
Too grateful for a perfect innocence. 


[ Asede. 


[ Asede. 
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Thou art deserving of my love, my wish _ 
Is to meet yours, speak then if there is auglit 
Thou hast desired and feared to ask. 

‘ Carlos. My héart 
Will break with so much kindiiess : father, king, 
Here I confess my fault — nay, do not start 
As if I were a villain; never thouglit 
Of harm to thee or to thy crown has found 
Admission in my breast. 


‘ Philip. How then ? what fauil€ ? 
What strange offence ? — | 
‘ Carlos. The tale is long té tell, 


But, with your pleasure, my Whole miiid and soul, 
As it affects your state, shall be untolled. 
‘ Philip. Give ie your utmost confiderice — proceed ! 
‘ Carlos. I do temembet well — too well, alas, 
My age but scarce fourteefh, your royal self 
Absent in Flatiders, I was bid preside 
At the great Act of Faith to be performed 
In fair Valladolid: at that gréen age 
Quite new to life, nor yet aware of death, 
The solemn pomp amused niy éareléss mind. 
But when the dismal tragedy began, | 
How were my feelings chatigéd and cloudéd ! first 
Came there a skeleton, upon its head 
A cap with painted flames ; this thing had béen 
A lady who throughout her life had borne 
A name unsullied ; twenty years had past 
Since her remains had rested in the ground, 
And now by sentence of thé Holy Office, 
The dull disgusting mass of whitened bone 
That once had been her garmént, was dug up 
To clear some flaw in her theology : 
Then came a learned priest, his name Cazallfa ; 
With countenance serene and calm dévotion, 
He walked to death, and as hé passed mé by, 
With earnest manner he énftéaféd me 
For his poor sister’s offspring ; she condémiied 
To prison for her life, and loss of goods, 
While twelve unhappy children were bereft 
Of parents and of food ; I wepf, and thougtit 
Of the poor orphans. 


‘ Philip. You should have réjoiced 
To think so many infant souls were saved 
Perversion. 


‘ Carlos. How! rejoice! not to havé wept 
Were then impossible ; I sobbed for pity. 
But soon a sterner sight braced up my nérvés, 
Rigid with horror, for the murderous pile 
Was lighted for the sacrifice: unmoved, 
The Great Inquisitor beheld his victims. 
F 4 Cazalla 
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Cazalla too was undisturbed : the mind 
Might fairly doubt which of the two were judge, 
And which the culprit, save that gleams of joy, 
Like one who sees his haven, spread their light 
Upon Cazalla’s face. The flames burst forth, 
And with slow torture singed the limbs of him, 
Who seemed alone amid the multitude 
To be unconscious of this earthly hell. 
But as we looked amazed, sudden he rushed ~ 
From forth the flames, and while by-standers fled 
In sudden panic, bore from off a heap 
Fresh store of wood, upbraiding the weak wretch 
Who stood beside it ; this he flung amain 
Upon the pile, and raising high his voice 
Exclaimed, ‘‘ Farewell! thou sinful world, farewell ! 
Ye — earth, and sun, and moon, and stars, farewell ! 
Welcome my God! welcome eternal life !” 

‘ Philip. Blasphemous error ;— could this heretic 
Have hope of heaven ? 


‘ Carlos. Such was his belief ; 
Perhaps mistaken. 

‘ Philip. Prince, did I hear you right ? 
Perhaps mistaken ? 

* Carlos. Patience a little while ; 


You shall know all my thoughts. Cazalla, he 
That stood so tall before me in the strength 
Of a high soul, was now a cinder, tost 
And scattered by the air: but there was more 
Of this too dreadful pageant; I beheld 
Fourteen of our poor brethren suffer death 
From Cain’s descendants. 
‘ Philip. Peace, Prince! 
* Carlos. I have done 
My narrative, but that I should have told 
That ere the hecatomb began, Valdéz, 
As Great Inquisitor, tendered an oath 
Which I unwilling took: I thereby swore 
If ever I should see, or hear, or know 
By any means, of aught concerned the faith, 
Of friend or stranger, parent, brother, son, 
I should reveal the same without delay 
Unto the Holy Office: that dark oath 
I took, but thanks to heaven, I broke. 
« Philip. You broke! 
‘ Carlos. More than a thousand times: the horrid glare 
Of that dread sacrifice fell on my mind 
And drove the senses from my brain; my thought 
Hung on the place where virtue had been slain, 
Where I had been a chief of murderers. 
Long while I suffered; still by day and night 
The features of Cazalla, old and grey, 
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With mildness mingling somewhat of reproach, 
Haunted my couch, nor could I gain relief 
Till I sought out the wretched seats of those 
Who err in faith and feel themselves impelled 
To seek for heaven by martyrdom on earth. 
‘ Philip. You sought them out! you should have hated them. 
‘ Carlos. Many of these I have assisted, bade 
Them fly this perilous air of Spain, conversed 
With several of their leaders, viewed their lives, 
Pure as the light ; their faith still steadfast worshipped 
Christ and the book of life. Forgive me, father, 
I could not, can not, will not hate these men. 
‘ Philip. You hate them not — you, Prince of Spain! 
‘ Carlos. Alas! 
I know how scruples of this hue offend 
The eyes of Spanish rulers ; I have weighed 
Each separate argument, conned one by one 
The reasons that our church puts forth to spur 
Her sons to persecution. 
‘ Philip. Call it not 
By that unworthy name, nor is it fit 
A child like you should mount the judgment-seat 
To censure policy which Spain has deemed 
The way of health, by sages pointed out 
To Ferdinand the Catholic — approved 
By counsellors grown grey in the state’s service, 
By-saints and martyrs of our holy church, 
By the pope’s wise decree infallible, 
In fine, by God himself. 


‘ Carlos. That I deny. 
‘ Philip. Don Carlos, hold your peace. 
‘ Carlos. King, I have drunk 


The stream of Revelation at its source : 
That book, to common eyes denied, to me 
By Osma’s reverend bishop, my preceptor, 
Was early given ; best and dearest gift 
That man can give to man, becoming thus 
The minister of God, and angel-like 
Carrying glad tidings to the immortal soul : 
There have I read, assisted by the lore 
Of my dear master; there too have I read 
Alone and unassisted, late at night, 
And early in the morning, words of peace, 
Forgiveness ev’n for sin; brotherly love, 
And charity that beareth, hopeth all, 
I found and wept with joy ; but to this hour 
Find I no precept that commissions man 
To slay his erring brother. 

‘ Philip. Prince, beware: 
Dread my displeasure. : 


* Carlos. 
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¢ Carlos: I dread Héaven’s more ; 
And strongly armed with trath, I daré proclaim 
The Inquisition murderous tyrant. 

‘ Philip. Peace, 
Thou bold blasphemer ! most unworthy thou 
To fill the throne, or even to tread the soil 


Of Christian Spain. 
‘ Carlos. Of persecuting priests ! 


I know my own unfitness, every act 
Of rigour draws ftesh teats into my eyes, 
And therefore purposed I to fly from Spain, 
To seek in Flanders a secute retreat, 
And there lie hidden ; willing to forego 
The mighty sceptre of imperial Spain, 
My bright inheritanee, unless repentant 
The Spanish people should one day admit | 
Their king mzght [to] reign unstamed with righteous bload. 
‘ Philip. What rebel purpose is it you disclose ? 
‘ Carlos. No rebel purpose, Sire ; for whilst you livé 
No son to father, subject to hts king, 
Should pass me in obedience. | 
‘ Philip. Tell tte then 
What think you of our war in Flanders? say, / 
Shall not the traitor suffer for hits treason ? 
Is’t not legitimate to take up arms 
That rebel heretics may be subdued ? 
« Carlos. Yet kindness were more politic thar force : 
Grant them their privilege, your royal gracé 
To worship God in their own simple form, 
Rebellion’s hydra head will straight be crushed, 


Or of itself fall off. 
© Philip. I'll hear no more: 


Prince, look not for en tg duty, nay, 
Affection bids that I should be sévere ; 
And I will be so. Ben.’ 


The unusual length of this extract, which must, however, 
we think, have gratified our réaders, demands perhaps some- 
thing more in excuse for it than even the various reasons 
which we have offered. We plead another, then, and a suf. 
ficient cause, in the view of those who love the purity of our 
native English style : who delight to hear an author, castitt; 1 
off all affectations, speak in the language of his own times ; pe 
to behold him, though taking no particular poet for a model, 
yet so far unconsciously influenced by the language of Otway, 
Rowe, and Addison, as to write much in the same mantief ds 
they would have written, and have indeed written, on like sub- 
jects. We do not wish to excite invidious comparisons: but, if 
the maturer judgment and correctness of feeling of the present 
writer’ have induced him to avoid the faults of a greater 

genius ; 
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genius; and if, at the same time, he has been able to touch 
the heart more than another has done, in the dramatic mani- 
festo of liberty ; — certainly we are justified in claiming that 
degree of honor for him which we most cordially do claim 
at this moment, and which we declare ourselves quite ready to 


defend. 


«“ Alas! alas! that Truth with iron beak 
Should beat against the sides of our Renown, 
And, like a vulture, tear our vices from us !” 
Old Play. 
To the preceding panegyric, and to the ample proofs of its 
deserved energy, we must in strict justice oppose the following 
drawbacks. 

The tragedy, then, seldom makes us weep for individuals ; 
though it makes us glow, and sigh, for principles. It is vir- 
tuous, and religious; correct in taste, generally free from all 
material faults of style, and pure as well as high im sentiment : 
but it is not tender, personally, deeply, tragically tender. The 
Queen and Carlos are, perhaps, too good for this world ; — 
we know not: — but when they meet in the most trying and 
heart-rending circumstances, these their circumstances, and 
not they themselves, touch our hearts. No doubt, it would 
have been wrong to make two such beings passionate in 
their intercourse of affection: but we fancy that they might 
have been more the objects of our love as well as pity, had they 
seemed more absorbed in the fate of each other and had shut 
out more of the world about them. We are, however, per- 
haps describing a less etherial love than theirs: but are they, 
then, fit and intelligible subjects for the dramatic seene? 
We doubt it. The offer of the Queen to change situations 
with Carlos in the prison has lost all its effect by repetition, 
jor the present ; and his subsequent confidence in Don Luis 
Cordoba for the means of his escape, when the said Don 
Luis had immediately before appeared as a witness against him 
at the tribunal of the Inquisition, throws so much discredit on 
the sense of Carlos, that it has a bad effect on our highly 
wrought interest in his fate. ‘We may pity him all the more, 
but such pity is scarcely ¢ragic. | | 

The Great Inquisitor is a grand, cool, villain. The late ex- 
cellent tragedian Cooke would have played this character to 
perfection ; and Mr. Kean might again have borrowed more 
than hints. Indeed, with the exception just made, we think 
that this play would act still better than it reads; and we re- 
commend the trial. 

If the representation should take place, which after a fifth 


edition in so short a time (admissis admittendis) is surely not 
impos- 
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impossible, we would suggest the curtailing of sundry speeches, 
which are too prolix to be heard with patience by a modern 
English audience, and also that some few things be added by 
the author. For instance: a word or two to raise Donna 
Leonora (a soliloquy, perhaps, would suffice) out of the insig- 
nificant being which she now appears, when compared with the 
mighty effects that she produces ; —a contrast which may be 
= mAewiety but is not dramatic. It is a great point to 
avoid irritation in an audience, which nothing is more likely 
to produce than effects arising from apparently insufficient 
causes : for they transfer, in such cases, a part of their hatred 
of the character to the author himself. Other changes we 
must leave to the joint wisdom of the writer and his friends ; 
— especially of that highly gifted person to whom he dedi- 
cates his work. 

Several lines occur to us, on looking back through the 
tragedy, which are too prosaic even for the necessary transaction 
of business in dramatic poetry. These passages, the connecting 
links of the disjointed intelligence and meaning of the actors, 
are among the curses of poetry: for they must, without a won- 
derful happiness, in modern times especially, be either too 
high or too low: it ‘is all smooth sailing while the writer is 
allowed to be poetical: but, as soon as he becomes zarrative, 
if he has any fancy, he grows bombastic, or perhaps confused. 
Dryden indeed could relate in verse, and some few others: 
but it is a rare talent, and therefore an author must rather 
pray for it than hope for it. Every reader of discrimination 
will discover that Lord John Russell has some very prosaic 
lines, especially in the earlier part of the play, before he ap- 
pears to have been warmed with his subject : but afterward they 
are not numerous; nor does he frequently offend by termin- 
ating his verses with insignificant grammatical particles, which 
can bear no such separation from their connecting words, and 
which close the line with most unsatisfactory import and 
most undignified intonation. 

To redeem any blemishes of the kind to which we have 
referred, the play abounds in little detached passages of beauty, 
of which we shall quote a few examples. We have purposely 
left the peripeteia (if there be any) and, at all events, the ca- 
tastrophe of the play, to the discovery of those who peruse it 
entire. 


‘ The Prince is in that melancholy mood, 
The offspring of a young and teeming fancy, 
That boys call love ; but no more like to love, 
Than the weak lightning of a summer night, 
That plays upon the horizon’s edge, is like 
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‘To that which issues from the loaded cloud 
And rives the oak asunder.’ — 


« As when upon the dark blank world the sun 
Pours forth his beams ; when undistinguished space 
Grows rich with meaning ; hill, and lake, and plain 
Glitter in new-born light, and hail the day ; — 
Such is the queen when to our quiet hours 
Don Carlos gives his leisure.’ — 


* Philip. In fortitude 
Our nation ever was pre-eminent : 
But most of all it doth become a king, 
To stand aloof from common sympathies ; 
We have a separate life, the place we hold, 
We hold from heaven; we should free ourselves 
From cumbrous trammels ef humanit 
That bind men down to earth: we stand on high, 
As Muley Hassan * that o’erlooks the plain 
Of fair Granada, or these mightier hills 
Our soldiers speak of, hiding half the sky 
Of Indian Peru, which view unchanged 
The change of seasons, whilst the vale below 
Shows all vicissitude : speak on.’ — 


* Carlos. My faculties but ill become a prince : 
Our mother Nature with a strange caprice 
Fits us for other parts than those we play : 
A priestly robe covers the brawny limbs 
And lion-heart that should have been a soldier’s ; 
While many a delicate fibre that seems formed 
To be for ever wrapt in silken bonds 
Is torn by peasant toil, or wastes itself 
Beneath the scorching Pheebus, or night-storm, 
In guarding camps. I, even I, was framed 
To wander idly all the day in woods, 
To gather flowers, to feed on the wild grape, 
To drink the natural spring, to list to birds, 
And find my joy in breathing balmy air — 
I was not made for courts or camps.’ — 


‘ J am myself a member of your church ; 
I hold her doctrines, follow her commands ; 
Yet dare I not condemn my fellow-man, 
Who sees salvation on the same hill-top, 
But treads another path to reach it.’ — 


‘ Thus weak man 

Scans the horizon bounded by his sight, 

And thinks he sees the world: but the large eye 
Of heavenly mercy compasses the globe, 

And kens the savage Indian, distinct 

As the great King of Spain.’ 











‘ * One of the peaks of the Sierra Neveda is so called.’ 


The 
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The address of Don Carlos to the traitorous Don Luis and 
his wife is powerful, but too long for our present purposes. 
The introduction of the mild and enlightened Bishop of Osma 
is also very pleasing, as a virtuous contrast to the horrible 
Valdez.— We must quote the following soliloquy, which 
could not fail to remind us of that of the younger Foscari, 
when in the prison of the senate of Venice, in Lord Byron’s 
play of “ The Two Foscari.” (See Rev. January, 1822, p. 95.) 


Don Carlos in prison. 


‘ The light is disappearmg through the dim 
And narrow window of my cell — tis evening ! 
At this same hour of evening, I have stood 
Upon the borders of the mountain-ridge 
That skirts the plain of Seville: the broad sun 
In full effulgence o’er a cloudless sky 
Poured his last flood of brightness: the brown hills, 
The aloe’s hedge and rhododendron wild, 
The golden orange and the purple grape, 
All seemed as clothed in light; and now ’tis gone! 
The god of day has vanished : a low bell 
The general stillness breaks, but not offends ; 
All tongues are whispering prayer and thanks to heaven ; 
And soon again the light guitar is heard, 
And aged grandsires with young hearts behold 
The tender maidens that with graceful step 
Lead on the village-dance — and yet how many 
Of those who thus rejoice, and sleep at night, 
And wake at sunrise with a heart at ease, 
Would fain be Philip’s heir ; and dream that then 
They should indeed be happy — poor vain worm. — 


Osorio — welcome !' 


Osorio, this only true friend of Don Carlos, must be heartily 
welcomed by alt readers and spectators. — Again, the King: 


‘ Philip. Nay, 
I am not moved by the base populace ; 
And yet, methinks, their jests, their ribaldry 
Might spare their sovereign’s honour: the low vapour, 
That scarcely lifts itself above the marsh 
In which it is engendered, can yet dim 
The glorious sun ; how may the vilest wretch 
Perplex Heaven's chosen king !’ 


The last scene between Philip and his son is very fine, 
as a dramatic spectacle ; — and we think that much must be 
made of it by Messrs. Young and Charles Kemble. The 
scene also of the trial, before the Inquisition, might be con- 
ducted nearly as the celebrated scene in Henry VIIE. has so 
successfully been managed. 

. Here 
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Here we should end, according to our proposed plan: but 
there is one other speech of Don Carlos which we must give: 


‘ It is too late —I feel death strangle me — 
But a few moments more and all is over ; 
Thanks be to Heav’n — my life has not been happy, 
But short and void of crime: had I been doomed 
To stay a longer space anon the earth, 
What strife, what struggles were prepared for me! 
Had I been fortunate, ’twere scarce with innocence, 
Had I been innocent, why then not happy! 
I was a summer plant that prematurely 
Bloomed in the early spring. Perhaps a day 
May come when Spain will ask to know my fate, 
And, knowing it, not censure my intent : 
To make men love each other was my wish, 
I die the victim of their hate — I feel — 











Agr. XI. The Loves of the Angels; a Poem. By Thomas Moore. 
8vo. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823, 


r | Ra popular and meritorious poet, who now appears before 
ys as the very Doctor Angelicus of the schoolmen, has 
certainly several peculiarities of intellectual character, which 
form an honorable distinction between Thomas Moore and 
all his contemporaries. Wherever such an eminent reput- 
ation is attained, without producing any numerous or well 
known sect of imitators, we may be assured that there is 
something inimitable in the original ; and the fact, in this in- 
stance, warrants the observation: for, while we can with pro- 
priety and decision speak of the school of Byron, the school 
of Scott, or the school of Wordsworth, and not only preserve 
the imaginary distinction clear and established in our minds, 
but illustrate it by many living examples in each kind, we 
1all, on making the attempt with regard to the admirérs and 
followers of Moore, quickly perceive the difference. Tho- 
roygbly to investigate the causes of this poetical phenomenon, 
which we do not recollect to have seen remarked before, 
would lead us too far from the * Loves of the Angels,’ and 
their learned and tuneful hierophant : but we may be allowed 
to touch, briefly, on some of those characteristic marks of the 
genius, attainments, and style of the author, which, by being 
placed in this point of view, may incite future critics to de- 
velope their merits more adequately than we can pretend to 
do on the present occasion. 
We shall state the last-mentioned peculiarity first in our 
examination. In style, then, we conceive it will be allowed 
by all good and attentive judges that Mr. Moore eminently 


excels 
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excels the very best of his rivals. More clear and more cor- 
rectly English than Lord Byron, he at the same time is mani- 
festly more varied, figurative, and poetical than Wordsworth. 
Never idle, like Scott; never prosaic, like Crabbe; free from 
even the remaining antique affectations of Milman, and of some 
of the others before mentioned ; he appears to us to stand 
alone in the possession of a quality, highly deserving of praise 
in our present loose and irregular mode of fashionable writ- 
ing, viz. that of pure, intelligible, poetic English. Mr. Moore 
also is generally able to make proper stops, even in his longest 
sentences ; an accomplishment wholly despised by some of the 
great writers whom we have before recorded, and who seem 
to possess souls above punctuation. 

We by no means intend all this panegyric, or that which is 
to follow, to be understood as admitting no exceptions to the 
contrary. Some of these exceptions we shall be obliged to ad- 
duce in each division of our remarks; and, for the first, we 
have here to observe that, as every excellence has its corre- 
sponding defect, and as “ thin partitions do their bounds di- 
vide,” so do Mr. Moore’s virtues of style too often run into 
their most congenial vices. His simplicity of language, for 
instance, sometimes too manifestly betrays the hand of art; 
and, like that pervading quality in the Heloise of Rousseau, 
it occasionally stands forth plainly revealed as the laboured 
production of study and design. It is not, in a word, the 
easy and natural simplicity of Goldsmith, but something 
beyond; namely, a very close resemblance of that voluntary 
reduction to a state of intancy, which forms so interesting 
and innocent a trait in the poetical character of the principal 
author among the aque potores, or tea-table minstrels of the 
Lakes. 

Art, Study, Design, and Labor, are indeed very pro- 
minent peculiarities, and generally speaking very honorable 
parts, of the character of the poet now before us. In an age 
in which ‘ scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim” is the 
most obvious motto that we can bestow on our literature, 
Mr. Moore decidedly belongs to the latter division, or the 
learned class, of our writers. Throughout his works, we 
trace every mark of research in collecting his materials; of 
unbounded pains in ransacking the most recondite and even the 
most unpromising sources, for fresh elements of thought ; and 
of unwearied exertion in digging in the mines either of eccle- 
siastical antiquity or of scholastic dullness itself, for the scat- 
tered gems and pieces of pure gold that may be sifted from 
the rubbish with which those depositaries of ‘ all such learn- 
ing as was never learnt” so copiously abound. From those 
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early indications of such a taste, which are betrayed in a care- 
‘less and harmless note relating to the question of “ how many 
spirits could dance together upon the point of a needle with- 
out jostling,” down to the present performance, we may ob- 
serve a disposition in this author not only to avail himself of 
the humours, but of the more serious brilliancies, of profound 
or witty ecclesiastics in every age. ‘The notes to the work be- 
fore us contain many striking specimens of this propensity ; 
in some instances quite unobjectionable: but in others, we 
think, farther reflection will convince the highly gifted writer 
that it would have been better not to have indulged his faricy. 
To this point we must briefly refer before we conclude. : 

With regard to the other attainments of Mr. Moore, we 
need only refer to the abundance of oriental knowlege that 
is not only sprinkled over the pages or dropped at their feet 
in ** Lalla Rookh,” but actually interwoven throughout the 
whole texture of the work; proving the poet to have lived so 
long in the atmosphere of an eastern library, as to have im~ 
hibed almost the living character of an oriental poet. 

Now /his also is quite peculiar to Mr. Moore: for we find 
no such strong marks of deep and accurate acquaintance with 
his subject im ~.y one of:his contemporaries. If it be said that 
some of them have equal knowlege, but do not display it so 
ostentatiously, this is to a certain degree an invidious remark ; 
for, besides that “ de non apparentibus et non existentibus 
eadem est ratio,” as far as the author’s learning is made avail- 
able to the right uses of his imagination, it is plainly of the 
greatest advantage to him, and raises his character as a poet 
above those who possess it not. Now we contend that such is 
the case, splendidly and beautifully set forth, in the poems of 
Mr. Moore; although, at the same time, we are here -again 
forced to observe the besetting sin of genius itself; namely, the 
too liberal and prominent use of its resources. Undoubtedly, 
there is some ground for this latter charge; and in all this 
writer’s works, by the too frequent interspersion of studied lu- 
minous patches, the mind is placed in a state of watching and 
expectation for the recurrence of these sparkling spangles ; 
these images and illustrations which (to change our own me- 
taphor rather rapidly) go off like minute-guns, and keep us 
too much in a balance of impatience and alarm as to the exact 
period of repose, which the intervening seconds of compar- 
ative calm and silence may allow us to enjoy. That this re- 
dundance of knowlege and fancy as displayed by Mr. M. is 
to be classed among the “ dulcia vitia,” the ‘ luscious ex- 
cesses” of composition, will surely be denied by none of 
those critics who have formed their taste on the éstablished 
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models of judgment in such matters, guiding and correctin 
their own observations of nature. We are not ungrateful for 
such repeated fire-works ; such Catherine-wheels, rockets, and 
Roman-candles, succeeding to each other in varied and bright 
alternation: nor do we thanklessly turn away from the deli- 
cious flowers, and aromatic scents, that are presented to us 
between the acts of this magnificent exhibition ; or refuse to 
partake of the preserved sweets and French rolls, iced-pine- 
apple, or pink Noyau, which are handed round as refresh- 
ments at brief intervals; while we heartily delight in the 
Music throughout. All that we mean to say is that a littie 
more management and distribution are wanting ; -— the good 
things tread too closely on each other’s heels ;— and we are 
vexed that we cannot, as uninterruptedly and composedly as 
we wish, pursue the course of Mr. Moore’s beautiful and ten- 
der imaginations, because we are too frequently called off by 
sensations of pleasure wholly different ; namely, by being sum- 
moned to admire some pointed epigram or shining morsel of 
wit, in the shape of a sudden simile, which recalls us at once 
from the scene before us, and fixes our thoughts with wonder 
and regret on the poet himself. Those who read only with 
a view to select brilliant detached passages will find their fa- 
vorite occupation so much facilitated by this ‘* sweet fault,” 
that they will not merely forgive but will highly applaud it: 
while those who are honestly desirous of following the au- 
thor’s genius, at a humble distance indeed, but with heartfelt 
enthusiasm, will mourn whenever they see it diverted from 
its natural and wholesome exercise, and broken in its noble 
and continuous flow, by these “ ambitious ornaments.” In 
a word, let them not be “ ambitious,” and we shall not have 
to complain of their excess. 

Mr. Moore announces, in his preface, a fact very interest- 
ing to his readers; namely, that for two years, at intervals, 
he has been employed on a poetical work, of which these 
¢ Loves of the Angels’ in a different and minor form were in- 
tended as an episode. After what we have said on all occa- 
sions concerning the peculiar and high genius of this poet, 
— the very first, take him altogether, of song-writers, who 
have appeared in any age or country, and certainly one of 
the first among his contemporaries of any kind or degree, — 
it cannot be necessary for us to express our anxiety to see 
something stz// more pertect than ‘ Lalla Rookh;” more 
uniform in design; grander in object; as rich in suppressed, 
and interwoven, and allusive learning; as nobly patriotic, and 
instinct with liberty, as the F'ire- Worshippers ; as deeply ten- 
der as certain parts of the Veiled Prophet; as magnificent 
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and vigorous as other passages: but emancipated from. the 
degrading and even cruel exposures of the rest of that poem ; 
wholly free from the sweetmeats of the * Light of the Haram;” 
and breathing all the aérial beauty and goodness of ‘ Para- 
dise and the Peri.” This, even this, we confidently antici- 
pate Mr. Moore’s power of presenting to his zmproved as well 
as delighted readers; and if any one word that we have said 
shall contribute to put him on his guard against the sirens of 
epigrammatic wit, which constantly tempt his vessel to be 
wrecked on their coast, — if we can in any degree secure him 
from those Cleopatras of far-fetched and abruptly-introduced 
simile, for which he seems content to lose the poetical heaven 
as well as earth, — we shall indeed rejoice in the time and 
trouble that we have bestowed on so worthy an object, 

‘ The Loves of the Angels’ are not founded on a scriptural 
subject, properly so called; and Mr. Moore cautiously and 
sufficiently guards himself, 77 ¢h7s point, from the imputation of 
irreverent meddling with the sacred text. That text (Gen. 
vi. 2.) is interpreted, we believe, by most divines, to allude 
to the intercourse of the sons of Seth with the daughters of Cain; 
while some refer it to the nobles and chief men of the land, 
who with lust and violence intermixed with the daughters of 
the people. Mr. Moore has adopted the now universally 
confessed apocryphal interpretation of this passage, as the 
basis of his poem; and, in recording the ‘ loves of the 
angels’ for women, he violates nothing of higher sanctity 
than the book of Enoch, (if he violates ¢ha/,) and the unau- 
thorized and exploded opinion of some of the more fanciful 
among the Fathers. So much in answer to any objections on 
the score of Mr. Moore’s choice of a subject. In his manage~ 
ment of it, with the exception of a few passages in the text 
which pained us in the perusal, and a few more in the 
notes, which (to say the least of them) are very unnecessarily 
employed on such matters, we have the satisfaction of sayin 
that we find nothjng to which we can reasonably object, with 
reference to religious feeling ; though much which a mere 
delicate taste on such awakening subjects would have chosen 
to avoid. The tendency, or doctrine, of the stories (if we 
may refer, for such points, to the Doctor Angelicus in ques- 
tion) is decidedly moral; teaching that even angels are 
liable to be debased, and excluded from their higher and 
holier enjoyments, by yiclding to their passions, however 
veiled under the form of delicacy, and excited by almost 
heavenly appearances. of beauty and of love. The women 
are obviously, and with a laughable sort of gallantry, which 
is very French, and very mal-a-propos (as we conceive), made 


the superior beings throughout the work. One of them (and 
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far from the most severely tempted) is changed into a star, be- 
fore our faces; leaving her disappointed and deserted angel on 
earth! Another is most miserably burnt to death, for in- 
i“ nothing more than the natural curiosity of her sex, 
as lelesed in the character of Blue Beard’s wife long ago; 
and, still before the sera of the Blue Chamber, in the case of 
Semele and Jupiter. (See Ovid’s Reports.) Indeed, this 
latter case is much too close a parallel with that of Mr. 
Moore’s second angel, not to have been quoted as the original 
of his copy by an author of scrupulous exactness in the 
acknowlegement even of mythological larcenies. ‘* Cuique 
suum” is a good wearing motto; and really the request of 
Semele to her heavenly visitant is so exactly that of the lady 
in the present text, and the consequences of his granting it 
are so precisely the same, that all originality is out of the 
question in this passage, except the brilliancy of the vehicle 
of language and versification in which the old story is con- 
veyed. We were prepared, indeed, for what seemed to us 
a much more tender and touching conclusion of this tale ; 
namely, the inability of the angel, from his own voluntary 
degradation, to grant the whole request of his love; and we 
think that tle moral lesson, as well as the poetical picture, 
might have been greatly improved by representing this fallen 
being as unconscious of the extent to which he was “ shorn 
of his beams,” until he in vain endeavoured to display all 
his supposed remaining glories to his expecting but disap- 
pointed companion. Such a “ dropping of his wings” might 
have been very pathetic under the author’s best management ; 
and we regret that he threw away the opportunity, on a hack- 
neyed and revolting fable. . 

Determined to avoid the error which cast a considerable 
cloud over the splendor of his “ Lalla Rookh,” by placing 
the worst story at the end of the volume, Mr. Moore has on 
this occasion concluded with what we consider as much the 
best and most pleasing effort in the production before us. 
From this poem we shall make ample extracts; reserving to 
the termination of them our references to some of the passages 
in other parts of the book to which we have objected. 

The name of the first spirit is not given. He was 


‘ A spirit of light mould, that took 
he prints of earth most yieldingly.’ 


His diviner though earthlier love was * Lea,’ 
The name of the second spirit was 


—— ‘ Rusi, once among the prime 
And flower of those bright creatures, named 
SPIRITS OF KNOWLEDGE.’ 


The 
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The history of the third angel shall reveal itselt, 


‘ Third Angel's Story. 


¢ Among the spirits, of pure flame, 
That round the’ Almighty throne abide — 
Circles of light, that from the same 
Eternal centre sweeping wide, 
Carry its beams on every side, 
(Like spheres of air that waft around 
The undulations of rich sound) 
Till the far-circling radiance be 
Diffus’d into infinity ! 
First and immediate near the throne, 
As if peculiarly God’s own, 
The Seraphs * stand — this burning sign 
Trac’d on their banner, ‘‘ Love divine !’” 
Their rank, their honours, far above 
Ev’n those to high-brow’d cherubs given, 
Though knowing all —so much doth Love 
Transcend all knowledge ev’n in heaven! 


‘ *Mong these was Zaraph once — and none 

E’er felt affection’s holy fire, 

Or yearn’d towards the’ Eternal One, 
With half such longing, deep desire. 

Love was to his impassion’d soul 
Not, as with others, a mere part 

Of its existence, but the whole — 
The very life-breath of his heart! 


‘ Often, when from the’ Almighty brow 
A lustre came, too bright to bear, 

And all the seraph-ranks would bow 
Their heads beneath their wings, nor dare 
To look upon the’ effulgence there — 

This spirit’s eyes would court the blaze, 
(Such pride he in adoring took,) 

And rather lose, in that one gaze, 

The power of looking, than not look! 

Then too, when angel-voices sung 

The mercy of their God, and strung 

Their harps to hail, with welcome sweet, 
The moment, watch’d for by all eyes, 

When some repentant sinner’s feet 
First touch’d the threshold of the skies, 

Oh then how clearly did the voice 

Of Zaraph above all rejoice ! 

Love was in every buoyant tone, 

Such love, as only could belong 

To the blest angels, and alone 

Could, ev’n from angels, bring such song! 











‘ * The Seraphim are the spirits of Divine love.’ 
G 3 ‘ Alas, 
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‘ Alas, that it should e’er have been 
The same in heaven as it is here, 
Where nothing fond or bright is seen, 
But it hath pain and peril near — 
Where right and wrong so close resemble, 
That what we take for virtue’s thrill 
Is often the first downward tremble 
Of the heart’s balance into ill — 
Where Love hath not a shrine so pure, 
So holy, but the serpent, Sin, 
In moments, ev’n the most secure, 
Beneath his altar may glide in! 


‘ So was it with that angel — such 
The charm, that slop’d his fall along 
From good to ill, from loving much, 
Too easy lapse, to loving wrong. — 
Ev’n so that am’rous spirit, bound 
By beauty’s spell, where’er “twas found, 
From the bright things above the moon 
Down to earth’s beaming eyes descended, 
Till love for the Creator soon 
In passion for the creature ended ! 


‘ ’Twas first at twilight, on the shore 

Of the smooth sea, he heard the lute 
And voice of her he lov’d steal o’er 

The silver waters, that lay mute, 

As loth, by ev’n a breath, to stay 
The pilgrimage of that sweet lay ; 
Whose echoes still went on and on, 
Till lost among the light that, shone 
Far off, beyond the ocean’s brim — 

There, where the rich cascade of day 
Had, o’er the’ horizon’s golden rim, 

Into Elysium roll’d away! 

Of God she sung, and of the mild 

Attendant Mercy, that beside 
His awful throne for ever smil’d, 

Ready, with her white hand, to guide 
His bolts of vengeance to their prey — 
That she might. quench them on the way ! 
Of Peace — of that atoning Love, 
Upon whose star, shining above 
This twilight world of hope and fear, 

The weeping eyes of Faith are fix’d 
So fond, that with her every tear 

The light of that love-star is mix’d ! — 
All this she sung, and such a soul 

Of piety was in that song, 

That the charm’d angel, as it stole 

Tenderly to his ear along 


Those 
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Those lulling waters where he lay, 
Watching the daylight’s dying ray, 
Thought ‘twas a voice from out the wave, 
An echo, that some spirit gave 

To Eden’s distant harmony, 

Heard faint and sweet beneath the sea! 


* Quickly, however, to its source, 

Tracking that music’s melting course, 

He saw, upon the golden sand 

Of the sea-shore a maiden stand, 

Before whose feet the’ expiring waves 
Flung their last tribute with a sigh — 

As, in the East, exhausted slaves 
Lay down the far-brought gift, and die — 

And, while her lute hung by her, hush’d, 
As if unequal to the tide 

Of song, that from her lips still gush’d, 
She rais’d like one beatified, 

Those eyes, whose light seem’d rather given 
To be ador’d than to adore — 

Such eyes, as may have look’d from heaven, 
But ne’er were rais’d to it before ! 


‘ Oh Love, Religion, Music — all 

That’s left of Eden upon earth — 
The only blessings, since the fall 
Of our weak souls, that still recall 

A trace of their high, glorious birth — 
How kindred are the dreams you bring! 

How Love, though unto earth so prone, 
Delights to take Religion’s wing, 

When time or grief hath stain’d his own! 
How near to Love’s beguiling brink, 

Too oft, entrane’d Religion lies !. ° 
While Music, Music is the link 

They doth still hold by to the skies, 
The language of their native sphere, 


Which they had else forgotten here.’ 


The last passage in this extract, the feeling and fanciful 
common-place beginning, ‘Oh Love, Religion, Music,’ 
appears to us to surpass any thing of the sort in modern 
poetry. ‘There are also some most lovely fancies, and most 
tender feelings, in the preceding lines: but, strong as our sense 
is of their merit, we must be just to our duty of maintainin 
what we conceive to be a correct éaste; and to that higher 
duty of not suffering any example “ /udendi cum sacris,” un- 
conscious as we fully believe a/l such instances to be in 
this author, to pass. without animadversion. We do not 
dwell on the expression of ‘ God’s own,’ though we do not 
like it, particularly in that association of ideas which attends 
2 G 4 it: 
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it: but to the description of Zaraph watching ‘ The Almighty 
brow,’ we object as being irreverent. Whatever may be 
pleaded from Milton, (who had that to plead which no sub- 
sequent poet can have had,) this is too much. For the love 
of humility, of heaven itself, let us ever remember Pope’s 
line, that 


‘¢ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Of the same unintentional character of irreverence is the fol- 
lowing passage in the same story : 


¢ Yet never did that God look down 
On error with a brow so mild ; 
Never did Justice launch a _— 
That, ere it fell, so nearly smil’d.’ 


This is many degrees below the heathen Jupiter; and when 
we recollect to WHOM it is applied, surely the author himself 
will agree with us that such things had better not be ! 

The poet is a little too severe against the desire of know- 
lege in women; too nervously afraid of that Blue Chamber, to 
which we have been compeiled to make an allusion before. 
It does not follow that, because Sara (as Mr. Moore calls 
her) 

‘ Near 
The tabernacle stole, to hear 
The secrets of the angels,’ 





therefore, all women will abuse their sacred or their profane 
knowlege; and the example of the sad fate of his second 
angel should not have so far operated on him, as to make 
him run into the contrary extreme, — with a want of discrim- 
ination unworthy of an advocate for the diffusion of know- 
lege, and for a proper division of rights between the sexes. 
But this ws év tagody. : 
The succeeding passage, we think, is most delightful : 


‘ And thus in humbleness they trod, 
'  Abash’d, but pure before their God ; 
Nor e’er did earth behold a sight 
So meekly beautiful as they, 
When, with the altar’s holy light 
Full on their brows, they knelt to pray, 
Hand within hand, and side by side, 
Two links of love, awhile untied 
From the great chain above, but fast 
Holding together to the last — 
Two fallen Splendors, from that tree, 
Which buds with such eternally, 
’ Shaken to earth, yet keeping all 
Their light and freshness in the falt. 


Their 
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-€ Their only punishment (as wrong, 
However sweet, must bear its brand,) 

Their only doom was this — that, lon 
As the green earth and ocean eal 

They both shall wander here —the same, 

Throughout all time, in heart and frame — 

Still looking to that goal sublime, 

Whose light remote, but sure, they see, 

Pilgrims of Love, whose way is Time, 
Whose home is in Eternity ! 

Subject, the while, to all the strife, 

True love encounters in this life — 

The wishes, hopes, he breathes in vain; 
The chill, that turns his warmest sighs 
To earthly vapour, ere they rise ; 

The doubt he feeds on, and the pain 
That in his very sweetness lies. 

Still worse, the’ illusions that betray 
His footsteps to their shining brink ; 

That tempt him, on his desert wa 
Through the bleak world, to bend and drink, 

Where nothing meets his lips, alas, 

But he again must sighing pass 

On to that far-off home of peace, 

In which alone his thirst will cease. 


¢ All this they bear, but, not the less, 
Have moments rich in happiness — 
Blest meetings, after many a day 
Of widowhood past far away, 
When the lov’d face again is seen 
Close, close, with not a tear between — 
Confidings frank, without control, 
Pour’d mutually from soul to soul: 
As free from any fear or doubt 
As is that light from chill or stain, 
The sun into the stars sheds out, 
To be by them shed back again ! — 
That happy minglement of hearts, 
Where chang’d as chymic compounds are, 
Each with its own existence parts, 
To find a new one, happier far! 
Such are their joys — and, crowning all, 
That blessed hope of the bright hour, 
When, happy and no more to fall, 
Their spirits shall, with freshen’d power, 
Rise up rewarded for their trusc 
In Him, from whom all goodness springs, 
And, shaking off earth’s soiling dust 
From their emancipated wings, 
Wander for ever through those skies 
Of radiance, where Love never dies !’ 


The 
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The remainder, to the end of the work, is generally beau- 
tiful in expression and melody, which Mr. sees seems to 
have the art of making into harmony, without destroying its 
touching tenderness: but it is so obviously capable of a ludi- 
crous application, —of an 


“© Ostend: digitis, ct dicier, hic est .”’ 


particularly the last line, that we shrink from quoting it, and 
earnestly recommend its alteration in another edition. 

We grieve to feel the necessity of justifying our censure of 
occasional passages by farther citations: but, besides the 
marks of a deficiency zz due awe which we have already 
pointed out, the following instances must be specified : 


‘ To save one minute's pain to her, 
Let mine last all eternity!” 


This is at least a flippant way of talking of eternity. We 
know how lovers talk: we recollect 


‘‘ Ye gods ! annihilate both time and space !” &c. : 


but we really cannot hear such rhapsody as the above, from 
an angel’s lips, without taking notice of it. Immediatel 
afterward, the dreadful question of eternal punishment (with 
which we do not interfere in this place) is decided in the most 
summary manner; and in a way of which we can neither dis- 
cern the wisdom nor appreciate the feeling. 

In another page we have ‘ the moultings of heaven’s dove.’ 
Honi soit qui mal y pense : — but, in plain truth, it is impos- 
sible to forget the old story of the old gentleman in the “ ad- 
joining box,” and his admonition to the two young men about 
what they had forgotten in the history of Jacob’s angels. 
Why will Mr. Moore suggest such ideas? Unintentionally, 
no doubt, he does it: — but let him remember, 


“© Mens sibi perpetitur, que sine mente gerit,” 


It must be allowed us also to object, in the ¢ert of this work, 
to the inordinate quantity of eyes, cheeks, and wings (especially 
wings) with which we are furnished throughout. Sheridan’s 
remark on Whitbread’s Phoenix, “ that it was more like a 
poulterer’s than’ a poet’s Phoenix,” should always be in the 
memory of those who talk of wings. Sidesmen, mitres, back- 
bones, pinions, (above every thing,) and almost.all the parts 
of the body specified in the Almanack, are apt to rush on the 
fancy of those who read, or those who write, so abundantly 
on any of the divisions of bodily matter. In one word, Mr. 
Moore’s angels are too corporeal, altogether. They have 
neither the light nor the lightness of his own Peri, even out 
of Paradise. 


We 
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We come now to the notes; and here we must say, .with 
sincere reluctance, that we find a considerable display of un- 
demanded learning. Why does the author drag back. into 
light the buried and forgotten follies of superstitious ages ? 
What is the purport of telling us that ‘ the comparative ex- 
tent of Eve’s delinquency, and the proportion which it bears 
to that of Adam, is another point which has exercised the 
tiresome ingenuity of the commentators?’ Such a subject is 
not to be so discussed; neither in this manner nor in this 
place. In the outset of his work, Mr. M. seems to guard 
himself (as we have observed) prudently, and in a praiseworthy 
manner, from the accusation of offending those ‘ whose opi- 
nions he respects: but has he not forgotten this delicate and 
honourable sentiment, to a certain degree, when he talks of 
scriptural matters quite as freely as he deals with those which 
are apocryphal? or instance; if, in the honest expansion 
of charity, the religious mind overlooks the foregoing inde- 
corous manner of speaking of the first transgression, how can 
it reasonably omit to censure what follows ? 


‘ So far indeed does the gallantry of another commentator, 
Hugh de St. Victor, carry him, that he looks upon the words, «I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman,” as a proof that the 
sex was from that moment enlisted in the service of heaven,’ &c. 


Is this the way to speak 


‘© Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree ?” 


Be the opinions of any person what they may, he owes more 
respect to others, and we will add to himself, than to talk about 
¢ gallantry,’ &c., when he is alluding to the tremendous basis 
of the faith of millions; and to a transaction which, however 
philosophically viewed, involves the most solemn and melan- 
choly consequences. 

It is not, however, in this serious manner that we wish 
to part with Mr. Moore: but we have deemed it right — we 
trust, without bigotry, and we are sure with the sincere 
wish of doing good to all concerned, — to enter our protest 
thus far against some particular passages, in a book of which 
we have acknowleged with deserved praise the general inof- 
fensiveness and moral design. Whatever the author may at 
present think of so honest an expostulation, in the plenitude of 
his poetical glory, we know this one truth, that he has evi- 
dently too much sense and too much good feeling, not to 
agree a few years hence with a large portion of what we 
have now thrown out. —We have scarcely left room for the 
lighter, but by no means the agreeable part of our nee 
task ; 
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task; namely, that of corroborating our opinions on the poet’s 
occasionally false simplicity of style, and frequently overloaded 
splendor of ornamental illustration, by appropriate quotations : 
but ‘we must try, though in a cursory manner, to give our 
readers a clue to our meaning. 

Perhaps it may be said that the first example below, and 
some others, should be classed under the head of unnecessary, 
and therefore affected, innovations in language. At all events, 
they appear to us, each in its several degree, instances of a 
false and corrupted style;—stains on the general purity of 
this poet’s composition; resembling those examples of too 
prolonged and too licentiously overlapping sentences of verse, 
of which we are at present wholly unable to take due notice, 
but which we can assure the author we shall do (without 
the fear of “* Fadladeen” before our eyes!) on the first be- 
coming opportunity. 


‘ Among those youths th’ wnheavenliest one.’ 


We find that we must combine our instances of ill intro- 
duced similes and figures, with those of faulty language. 


—— ‘ like a sun-flower, by a brook, 
With face upturn’d.’ 


A beautiful woman compared to a sun-flower! It will 
not suffice to say that the ‘ wpiurning’ of the face is alone in- 
tended. These partial similes, common to Homer and all 
his worthy followers, must be so managed as not to suggest 
any unworthy comparison in the whole image. 


‘ But ere I could again unseal 
My restless eyes, or even steal 
One side-long look, the maid was gone.’ 


An angel ‘ stealing a side-long look!” Comparisons are 
odious: but let the reader refer to Montgomery’s ** World 
before the Flood,” and see whether his angels, and men, are 
not more etherial than these? not so brilliant, but brighter ; 
not so liquid in their sound, but purer in their essence. — 
The moon, too, in the following verses, is represented as 





—— ‘in all her charms 


Of full-blown light !’ 


Surely, there is something of the “ fat, fair, and forty,” in 
this. 


¢ Throughout creation I but knew 
Two separate worlds — the one, that small, 
Belov’d, and consecrated spot, 
Where Lea was —the other, all 
The dull, wide waste, where she was not.’ 


This 
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This we perceive to be intended for simplicity, but we 
view it as antithesis and epigram. It is a plan fora contrast. 
It is not easy and natural. The idea is good, though com- 
mon ; the expression is laboured, though plain. 

An angel talking of ‘ fearing’ his wings, (p. 11.) we cannot 
admire; nor the following simple effort again : 


‘ Dwelling up there in purity, 
Alone, as all such bright things are.’ 


Nor (for another reason) can we like the ‘ flinging’ the fire of 
the censer * towards the shrine’ 


‘ Of Him in heaven, the Eternal One,’ 
High Mass, in a Roman Catholic chapel ! 


‘ To love, aye burn for, with a flame 
To which earth’s wildest fires are tame,’ 


is somewhat extravagant. 


‘ Not angry — no — the feeling had 
No touch of anger — but most sad.’ 


‘* A countenance more in sorrow than in anger :” — but this 
is all very well. 


‘’ Twas madd'ning, *twAs— but hear even worse.’ (P. 92,) 


‘ Downward again, with me to drink 
Of the salt tide of sin, and sink ! 


Enough of rare alliteration, and of repeated “ labored sim- 


plicity.” 


‘ Woe, ruin, death, more sweet with her 
Than all heaven's proudest joys without.’ 


How near are extravagance and impiety ! 


‘ But to return — that very day 
A feast was held.’ 


There is no Jabcv in this. "Wordsworth himself could not be 
more inartificially simple. 


‘ Why, why have hapless angels eyes?’ (P. 19.) 


‘© Why was I born with elegant desires ?” Jaffier. 
«© Why was I born with all my sex’s softness ?” 
Unknown Author. 


We shall, however, bring this strain to a close: it is too un- 
gracious a task for us to fulfil; and we are pleased to throw the 
rest of our memoranda into the fire, whether relating to errors 
of diction, or to more general defects of poetic skill and judg- 
ment. Itseems ungrateful, indeed, as well as ungracious, to 


find 
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find fault with the quantity of jewels crammed into’a small 
casket. We shall therefore leave this idea of cramming: to: 
speak for us, and for itself; and let our readers judge, from the 
work, of the correctness or incorrectness of such an allusion..- 
For ourselves, we willingly resign our ears, hearts, and under- 
s , to another sweet passage from the poem ; and, beg~: 
ging the author to remember the good advice in this article, 
hike he forgets any thing that offends without improving, we 


take our leave. | 


¢ Not long they knelt, when, from a wood 
That crown’d that airy solitude, 
They heard a low, uncertain sound, 
As from a lute, that just had found 
Some happy theme, and murmur’d round 
The new-born fancy — with ford tone, 
Like that of ring-dove o’er her brood — 
Scarce thinking aught so sweet its own ! 
Till soon a voice, that match’d as well 

That gentle instrument, as suits 
The sea-air to an ocean-shell, 

(So kin its spirit to the lute’s,) 
Tremblingly follow’d the soft strain, 
Interpreting its joy, its pain, 

And lending the light wings of words 
To many a thought, that else had lain 

Unfledg’d and mute among the chords. 


‘ All started at the sound — but chief 
| The third young angel, in whose face, 
Though faded like the others, grief 
Had left a gentler, holier trace ; 
As if, ev’n yet through pain and ill, 
Hope had not guzt him — as if still 
Her precious pearl, in sorrow’s cup, 
Unmelted at the bottom lay, 
To shine again, when, all drunk up, 
The bitterness should pass away. 
Chiefly did he, though in his eyes 
There shone more pleasure than surprise, 
Turn to the wood, from whence that sound 
Of solitary sweetness broke, 
Then, listening, look delighted round 
To his bright peers, while thus it spoke : 


« « Come, pray with me, my seraph love, 
My angel-lord, come pray with me ; 
In vain to-night my lip hath strove 
To send one holy prayer above — 
The knee may bend, the lip may move, 
But pray I cannot, without thee ! 


€ ¢¢ I’ve 
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‘ « |’ve fed the altar in my bower 
With droppings from the incense tree ; 
I’ve shelter’d it from wind and shower, 
But dim it burns the livelong hour. 
As if, like me, it had no power 
Of life or lustre, without thee ! 


‘ « A boat at midnight sent alone 
To drift upon the moonless sea, 
A lute, whose leading chord is gone, 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 
Imperfect wing to soar upon, 
Are like what I am, without thee! 


‘ « Then ne’er, my spirit love, divide, 
In life or death, thyself from me ; 
But when again, in sunny pride, 
Thou walk’st through Eden, let me glide, 
A prostrate shadow, by thy side — 
Oh happier thus than without thee !”’ 


We have already mentioned that Mr. Moore speaks of this _\ 


production as originally designed for an episode to a work on sf 
which he has been, at times, employed for two years. To that 
remark he adds in his pretace : { 


‘ Some months since, however, I found that my friend Lord =! 
Byron had, by an accidental coincidence, chosen the same subject 
for a drama; and, as I could not but feel the disadvantage of 
coming after so formidable a rival, I thought it best to publish my 
humble sketch immediately, with such alterations and additions as 
I had time to make, and thus, by an earlier appearance in the 


literary horizon, give myself the chance of what astronomers call ' 
an Heliacal rising, before the luminary, in whose light I was to be 
lost, should appear.’ , 


This drama has just appeared in the second number of the 
publication intitled The Liberal, in which Lord Byron is y 
known to be engaged. We should not, under any circum- 
stances, have been disposed to enter into the invidious task of 
comparison between these two productions: nordowe regard} 
the Liberal as a fair object of our notice, being a periodical 
work, of the nature of a Magazine : — but, in fact, the two / 
poems are so different as to render comparison scarcely practi- 
cable, and still less allowable. Lord Byron has made the / 
Deluge, rather than the loves of angels, the subject of his 
dramatic Mystery ; which is written in a very powerful and, 
impressive style, most completely and efficiently displaying the » @G,2. 
peculiar and striking powers of the noble author. il 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1823. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art.12. The Bride’s Tragedy. By Thomas Lovell Beddoes, of : 


Pembroke-College, Oxford. 8vo. 4s.6d. sewed. Rivingtons. 

1822. 

Were we quite sure that our suggestions would have any weight 
with Mr. Beddoes, we should feel inclined to bestow some of our 
time, and a few of our pages, on ‘ The Bride’s Tragedy :’ but, in 
his preface, he has thrown out a sort of menace on the gentle 
aan of criticism ; and, as we feel no doubt of his making another 
appearance before the public, we shall for the present content 
ourselves with giving him a little good advice in a compact form. 
He possesses many of the essential qualities of a true poet;—a 
warm, rich, and brilliant imagination ; a great play of fancy ; and 
an ear susceptible of harmony. Occasionally, too, he displays deep 
and tender feeling. With all these advantages, however, he is in 

reat danger of throwing away his chance of a reputation which ip 
all probability would prove highly honorable to him, by yielding to 
the sin of affectation. He affects to write not as nature and his genius 

rompt him, but as our elder dramatists wrote, and as the pseudo 
Mr. arry Cornwall has attempted to write. We would earnestly ex- 
hort Mr. B. not to be led away by this spirit of imitation : but, if he 
will follow our old writers, let him endeavor to resemble them in 
their glarious conceptions and subtle discrimination of character, 
in the power of their feelings, and the grasp of their thought ; 
not in z= turn of their expressions, the quaintness of their antique 
phraseology, and the conceits and perversions in which they often 
indulged. “. far too much ingenuity is visible in this poem: the 
images and i lusions are too recondite; and the feelings have 
scarcely ever fair play. As a pure tragedy, it has few claims to 
our attention; and it betrays all those marks of a juvenile hand, 
which we might expect when the author informs us that he is yet 
aminor. We could select many pleasing passages: but we must 
content ourselves with giving two . ei — one of the writer’s 
best and the other of ‘his worst style. 

Considerable fancy is displayed in the following vision of the 
Queen of Love: | | 





‘ Suddenly, 
Methought, a cloud swam swan-like o’er the sky, 
And gently kissed the earth, a fleecy nest, 
With roses, rifled from the cheek of Morn, 
Sportively strewn ; upon the ethereal couch, 
Her fair limbs blending with the enamoured mist, 
Lovely above the portraiture of words, 

_ In beauteous languor lay the Queen of Smiles, 

4 In tangled garlands, like a golden haze, 

Or fay-spun threads of light, her locks were floating, 


And 
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And in their airy folds slumbered her eyes, 

Dark as the nectar-grape that gems the vines 

In the bright orchard of the Hesperides. 

Within the ivory cradle of her breast 

Gambolled the urchin god, with saucy hand 
Dimpling her cheeks, or sipping eagerly 

The rich ambrosia of her melting lips : 

Beneath them swarm’d a bustling mob of loves, 
Tending the sparrow-stud, or with bees’ wings 
Imping their arrows. Here stood one alone 
Blowing a pyre of blazing lovers’ hearts 

With bellows full of absence-caused sighs : 

Near him his work-mate mended broken vows | 
With dangerous gold, or strung soft rhymes together 
Upon a lady’s tress. Some swelled their cheeks, 
Like curling rose-leaves, or the red wine’s bubbles, 
In petulant debate, gallantly tilting 

Astride their darts. And one there was alone, 
Who with wet downcast eye-lids threw aside 

The remnants of a broken heart, and looked * 

Into my face, and bid me ’ware of love, 

Of fickieness, and woe, and mad despair.’ 


The opening lines of the poem are characteristic of the author’s 
faults : 


‘ Now eve has strewn the sun’s wide billowy couch 


With rosered feathers moultered from her wing, 

Stull scanty-sprinkled clouds, like lagging sheep, 

Some golden-fleeced, some streaked with delicate pink, - 
Are creeping up the welkin, and behind 

The wind, their boisterous shepherd, whistling, drives them, 
From the drear wilderness of night to drink 

Antipodean noon.’ 


We presume Mr. Lovell Beddoes to be sprung from a family of 
genius on both sides, and we therefore trust in his improvement. A 
descendant of the Edgeworths and of Dr. Beddoes ought to war- 
rant and to realize this anticipation. 


Art. 13. The Sun Flower ; or, Poetical Truths for Young Minds, 
Religious, Moral, Miscellaneous, and Historical.. By Mary 
Elliott, (late Belson,) Author of “ Simple Truths.” 12mo. 
ls. 6d. half-bound. Darton. 1822. 

Children have more correct taste than many persons suppose, 


-and regard with Hotspur’s aversion all “ maudlin poetry.” — The 


verses published by the family of Taylor, of Ongar, and some few 
others, are favorites because they possess talent and simplicity : 
but such compositions as the present, consisting of tales and re- 
flections in inharmonious verse, will be less relished than simple 
prose. They are, however, commendable in point of morality. 


Art. 14. Zaphna, or the Amulet; a Poem. By Isabel Hill. 
12mo. 5s. Boards. Sams. 1823. 7 
Rev. JAN. 1823. H We 
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We think, and have thought, that there are proofs of very con- 
siderable poetical talents in Miss Hill’s compositions, but hitherto 
such powers are far from being developed. Although this is her 
third appearance before the public, she is still avery young writer, 
and we may anticipate improvement as her taste becomes matured 
and her judgment more correct. From her preface, she Appears very 
willing to take advantage of all critical observations, and that critic 
must be harsh indeed who could treat with discourtesy so young 
and gentle a disciple. ‘ If any sincerity ever did exist,’ says she, 
‘in a defiance of criticism, I, at least, cannot comprehend it, 
receiving correction humbly and with gratitude, and ready if I am 
at last pronounced incorrigible to bow beneath the award of bet- 
ter judgments, and so be heard no more.’ We trust, however, 
that Miss Hill will not be compelled to make this submission, but 
that she will be heard again, and with increasing pleasure. Her 
present poem contains a considerable portion of elegant verse, 
and occasionally a considerable display of feeling and imagination. 
The opening is very pleasing. 

‘ Where Brahma is adored, this eve 

The moon outshines her former power ; 

And sad sweet airs sigh to relieve 
The breasts so fever’d many an hour ; 

: And there, within a dewy bower, 

Wild music’s odorous veil and throne, 
Silent, as each o’erhanging flower, 

A most fair woman sits, aon: 


We would advise Miss H. to abstain from writing when she finds 
that she can only write tolerably. — The great fault of the poem 
before us is, not that it commits any glaring offences against good 
taste, or that it contains any absolutely bad verses, but that it be- 
trays too much mediocrity. We do not, however, find any proofs 
that the author is not capable of higher efforts. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 15. Reformation. 3 Vols. 12mo. 18s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1822. 

Mrs. Hannah More’s novel of ‘‘ Celebs” may be charged with 
having led the fashion of religious romances ; and we question 
whether this union of light and serious subjects be judicious, even 
when conducted by a writer of distinguished piety and talents: 
but, when it seems attempted only to make the book acceptable to 
‘a particular set of readers, and, as in the work before us, extrava- 
gant love-scenes, romantic sentiments, and pious reflections, are 
jumbled together in mawkish admixture, — the author (like the 
fabled traveller) blowing hot and cold with the same breath, — it 
then becomes a pernicious olio which deserves censure. This 
flimsy and improbable tale needs scarcely be analyzed: but the 
scenes of Arthur’s shipwreck and of Lord Glenmurray’s death are 
perhaps the nearest approaches towards tolerable writing ; and, 
per conira, we may notice, among those incidents which bear con- 
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tradiction on their very face, the death of Miss Meyer, who had 
run away with a gentleman whom she had seen but twice, and, on 
being brought back by her brother, expires from apprehension lest 
the neighbours should know the circumstance: together with the 
pious contrivance of Lady Norman, who steals her friend’s child, 
in order to give him a religious education. 

In some passages, we find absolute nonsense; as in vol. iii. 
p- 220., where an ‘ aquiline blue eye’ is mentioned; and the author 
betrays ignorance of the expressions usual in polished society 
when he makes his hero, Captain Montgomery, repeatedly say, 
‘ Yes, your Ladyship ;’— ‘ Certainly, your Ladyship,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 16. Which is the Heroine. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. 
Robins. 1822. 

Great fluency of language, and an acquaintance with the novel- 
ist’s common-places, have enabled this writer to produce a couple 
of volumes, in which, though all goes on smoothly, no approach is 
ever made to nature and probability. The tale begins with de- 
Scribing a morning visit of two fair friends to the inhabitants of a 
cottage, (with a double coach-house, no doubt,) in which the ‘ music- 
yoom and the library, exquisitely fitted up, afford charming retreats 
from the heat of the noon-day sun,’ and they are received by ‘an 
elegant woman whose dress is of a snowy white:’ (vulgd, a clean 
white gown:) but in the next paragraph the noon-day sun has 
‘sunk to rest,” for we are told that ‘ the evening is devoted to those 
elegant amusements which harmonize the spirits, and dispose the 
heart to receive impressions of virtue and piety.’ 

What a relief would it be to us if the writers of such books, 
whether male or female, would wisely 





*‘ lay them by, 
And learn to mend their stockings!” 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 17. Journal of a Tour through the Netherlands to Paris, in 
1821. By the Author of “ Sketches and Fragments,” &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 

Report ascribes this volume also to the pen of the Countess of 
Blesington, whose preceding publication of ‘* Sketches and 
Fragments” we announced in our Review for September last ; and 
the same general character belongs to it as a onphection, and as av 
index to the fair writer’s mind. The observations are lively ané 
elegant, and far from wanting acuteness and good sense: but they 
do net indicate profundity of thought or research, and probably 
we shall be told that they do not pretend to it. — From the pre- 
face, we learn that this Journal is published without Lady B.'s 
knowlege, and during her absence on a renewed tour; and we are 
not certain that the friend who has committed it to the press is 
acting with sound judgment and real kindness. 

We have been so profusely supplied with narratives of journeys 
éver the ground occupied in this little volume, that we cannot ex- 
pect much new information respecting either the persons or the 
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places whom it introduces to us: but we shall quote a few speci- 
mens of the style in which the Countess thinks, writes, and de- 
scribes. — She appears to be partial to the great talents of 
Napoleon, of whom she speaks favorably on various occasions. 

For example : 

‘ We viewed Chateau .Lacken, or the palace of Schonenberg, 
built by the Archduchess Maria Christina, during her residence in 
the Low Countries, and afterwards inhabited by Buonaparte, who 
fitted it up with great magnificence, and resided there sometimes. 
It is at present the occasional residence of the King of the Nether- 
lands, who now occupies it. } 

‘ The house contains some good rooms, and the inlaid floors, 
which are of a different pattern in each, are very pretty. The 
salle a manger is capacious, but plainly furnished. A magnificent 
circular room of immense height, lit by a dome-light, and sup- 
ported by twelve pillars, joins this; it opens on a handsome ter- 
race, and commands a fine view of the country through which the 
canal winds very gracefully. This apartment has two fire-places, 
which correspond in shape with the windows and doors, and 
round the frieze are allegorical groups representing each month, 
beautifully executed. The floor is of black and white marble, 
paved in stars, and the whole effect is truly grand. The third 
room is furnished with purple velvet, richly trimmed with gold 
lace, and hung with tapestry representing the nine muses. It con- 
tains some fine pier-glasses. The fourth room, or chamber of 
council, is fitted up with green velvet, trimmed with gold fringe, 
and opens into a cabinet, or writing-room. ‘The next is the bath- 
room, which is very superbly furnished, and leads to the bed- 
room once occupied by Buonaparte. It is hung with crimson 
Genoa velvet, trimmed with rich gold lace, and a sort of colonnade 
is formed of white and gold pillars to receive the bed. The fur- 
niture of this single apartment is said to have cost 80,000 francs. 

‘ How many reflections did this room give birth to in my mind. 
It was here that, as a conqueror receiving universal homage, re- 
posed that head whose cogitations so often agitated all Europe. 
Here, pillowed on down, and surrounded by all the appendages of 
state and luxury, reclined that form which lately found its last rest- 
ing-place on a soldier’s hard bed, and is now hid beneath a tomb 
simple and unadorned as that of the humblest soldier that ever fell 
beneath his banners. I looked from the windows, whence he too 
had viewed the prospect; and I felt a melancholy pleasure in fix- 
ing my eyes where his also had often glanced. How frequently in 
the desolate island where he pined in captivity, and beneath a roof 
unworthy of sheltering a head that had once worn a crown, must 
he have recalled the memory of past days, when, master of em- 
pires, and possessed of | pemomgs he little dreamed of drawing his 
last sigh in exile, denied even the comforts which his debilitated 
frame required. It is said that it is from days of past prosperity 
that adversity borrows her sharpest darts. How must the recollec- 
tion of his past greatness have increased the sufferings of Napo- 
leon! Unfeeling must the mind of that person be, who can view 
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any of the palaces which he so {long possessed, without feeling a 
pang, while contrasting it with the spot where he spent so — 
years of anguish, and where, exhausted by bodily and mental suf- 
ferings, he breathed his last sigh ; unattended by wife or child, 
and indebted to the attachment of a few faithful friends for the 
last duties of humanity. While Napoleon possessed empires, and 
gave laws to the half of Europe, I could condemn his overween- 
ing ambition and selfishness, and shrink from his hardness of heart 
and want of principle; but since he has fallen from his greatness, 
I can feel no sentiment but pity for his situation, and disgust at 
the littleness of mind that could lead his enemies to trample on a 
fallen foe, and abridge his days by ill treatment.’— 

‘ I know that Buonaparte has been severely censured for what 
have been called his plunders, but I view the business in a different 
light. Who ever accused the celebrated Duke of Marlborough of 
plundering ; and yet the trophies and warlike ornaments that de- 
corate the front of Blenheim were brought from Flanders; and 
whether by Marlborough or for him, still they may as well be 
viewed in that light as Buonaparte’s bringing to the capital of his 
empire works that must have improved the national taste, and ex- 
cited the bravery and emulation ef the whole nation, who could 
never behold those sublime trophies of their own prowess, without 
feeling an increase of courage. No one ever understood human 
nature better than Napoleon, and he never gave a more convincin 
proof of this, than by making the Louvre the boast of France and 
the envy of all the rest of Europe.’ — 

The magnificent palace at Compiegne is thus described : 

‘ ‘This was the favourite residence of Buonaparte, which he fur- 
nished with surprising magnificence for the reception of his Em- 
press, Maria Louisa. It remains in the same state, except that all 
the eagles, bees, and N’s are defaced, and their places supplied by 

Aleurs-de-lis and L's, while the fine suite of apartments are assigned 
to other owners. Buonaparte’s own rooms are now called the 
King’s, and the voluptuously beautiful suite of Maria Louisa are as- 
signed to the Duchess D’Angouléme. This palace was commenced 
by Louis XIV., and partly finished by Louis XV. and XVI. It 
was reserved for Napoleon to complete it, which he has done in a 
style of magnificence that surpasses all description.’ — 

‘ We proceeded through different suites of inferior rooms to 
those occupied by the late Duke de Berri, which are truly magni- 
ficent. The bed, dressing, and bath-rooms, boudoir, and drawing- 
room of the Duchess de Berri, are not only splendid but tasteful. 
The suite assigned to Monsieur are also magnificent, but the rooms 
of the Empress surpass every thing I have ever seen in grandeur 
and elegance of taste, particularly the bed-room. The ceiling is 
exquisitely painted ; the centre represents Aurora, and gives a de- 
licious picture of rosy joyous morn. The Seasons are beautifully 
painted in pannels, and the furniture is of the finest crimson silk 
embroidered with gold flowers, rich ‘gold embroidered borders, 
and very deep gold bullion fringe. The bed is beyond every thing: 
splendid. It is carved in fine relievo and gilt; the curtains of 
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white satin superbly trimmed with gold fringe, held back at each 
side by an angel of full size, and beautifully carved and gilt. I 
can find no words to describe the furniture, glasses, sofas, &c. 
&c. of this apartment, and the bath-room which opens into it. 

‘ This last is a circular room with a deep recess, lined each way 
with looking-glass ; in this recess is placed a beautiful bath, that 
is formed into a sofa or bath at pleasure. The room is hung with 
white lustring trimmed with gold fringe, and all the furniture is of 
white and gold, The suite occupied by Napoleon joins this, and 
is indeed grand, combining all that can be imagined of comfort, 
luxury, and magnificence. The drawing-rooms, presence-cham- 
bers, and other state-rooms, are all superb. ‘The hangings are of 
the richest velvets and silks, embroidered in the finest taste with 
gold, trimmed with deep gold bullion fringe, and all the fur- 
niture to suit. Three of the rooms are hung with beautiful tapes- 
try, containing the most interesting fables exquisitely wrought, the 
chairs and sofas worked to correspond. In one room, the pannels 
contain the finest coloured flowers, and the chairs have similar 
ornaments. The flowers are so finely raised, that it seems a pity 
to press them by sitting on them. Another room contains La 
Fontaine’s fables of the birds; and here also the chairs and sofas 
are made to match. But it is in vain to attempt a description, 
wheve all is grandeur and magnificence. ‘The ball-room is a per- 
fect fairy scene of enchantment: it conveys more the idea of an 
eastern dream than of a scene of reality. 

‘ It is 144 feet long and 44 feet wide, with an arched roof, sup- 
ported by Ionic ‘pillars finely gilt, between each of which are 
arched high windows, and doors opposite of the same height, 
striped with panes of looking-glass. The ceiling is painted in 
compartments, beautifully finished, and richly ornamented with 
wréaths of flowers and gilding. At each end is a large mirror, 
the height of the room, and of immense width ; and on entering, 
it has all the effect of a room of gold: never did I behold so gor- 
oe ascene. The principal apartments open on a raised terrace 

hat overhangs the gardens; these have a vista cut through the 
centre, which reaches to the front of Compiegne, and is termin- 
ated by a considerable eminence of wood. The gardens are all 
the works of Napoleon, and are laid out with great taste in the 
present improved style of English landscape-gardening. They 
are filled with fine trees, and the borders are luxuriantly adorned 
with flowers.’ 

A fine specimen of French china, of the Sevre manufactory, 
also gives occasion for strewing another leaf of laurel over the 
tomb of Napoleon : | 

‘ Took a tour through the curiosity shops, which are remark- 
ably good. Saw a most beautiful table of modern Sevre made for 
the city of Paris, and presented to Napoleon. On the restoration 
of the Bourbons it was banished from the situation in which it was 
once so proudly placed, and its present owner purchased it for a 
small sum. Nothing can exceed the beauty of this table; the 
centre contains a fine miniature full-length portrait of Napoleon, in 
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his full dress as Emperor, while the border is formed of miniatures 
of all his marshals, in their state-dresses, The portraits are by 
Isabey, and are considered good likenesses ; the mounting and 
whole finishing of this table are superb. What a proof of the 
instability of greatness does this fragile piece of furniture present ; 
brittle as are its materials, it has outlived the fortunes of him to 
whom it owes its formation, and a small sum has purchased that 
which, but a few months before, the largest sum could not have 
procured. The price demanded for this table, by its present 
owner, is three thousand pounds, and he expects that his only 
chance of selling it will be meeting with some liberal Englishman, 
who remembers and admires what the ungrateful French have, 
with their natural fickleness, ceased to regard.’ 

On the national character of the French and the English we 
have these remarks : 

‘ I am every day more and more convinced that there is much 
less rational enjoyment of life in Paris than in London. Here the 
people are continually out, and seem to live in the open air, so. 
that there can be but little time for reading, and none for study. 
Indeed the conversation of even the French literary; characters 
gives abundant proof that their information is derived from oral 
sources, and betrays a great poverty of mind joined to an exuber- 
ance of words. 

the English think more than they speak. The French speak 
more than they think. They accuse us of coldness and want of 
animation, while we are disgusted with their flippancy and exag- 
geration of manner. I can give them credit for a great many 
good qualities, and even for some that we do not possess; but of 
profound feeling, or at least any continuance of it, 1 cannot be- 
lieve them capable. There is a sort of stage-effect attached to 
every thing they do, that never could be practised when not feel- 
ingly excited. The French wish to appear amiable and instruct- 
mg, and are always acting to convey this impression. ‘The English, 
satisfied with the good qualities which they know they possess, 
wrap themselves up in habits of shyness and taciturnity, and rather 
seek to conceal than display their merits.’ 

If the fair writer be somewhat inclined to be a Bonapartist, she 
still professes herself to be a thoroughly good Englishwoman; for 
she exclaims, towards the conclusion of her journal, 

‘ Oh, England! dear, happy England! it is only by seeing 
other countries that we can prize thee sufficiently ; and ungrateful 
must thy travelled children be, if they do not return to thy bosom 
more devoted to thee, by contrasting thee with ail other nations.’. 


PHILOSOPHY, 


Art.18. The Antient Principles of the True and Sacred Philo- 
sophy, as lately explained by John Hutchinson, Esq., originally 
published in Latin, by A.S. Catcott, LL.B. Translated, with 
additional Notes, and a Preliminary ‘Dissertation, on the Cha- 
racter and Writings of ae by Alexander Maxwell, Author 
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of “ Plurality of Worlds.” 8vo. pp.236. 9s. 6d. Boards. 

Maxwell, Bell-Yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 1822. 

The work here translated is well known among the curious as 
an excellent compendium of Mr. Hutchinson’s singular theory. 
The translator has subjoined several additional notes, and has also 
given a learned preface, in which he urges that Adam was taught 
the real system of the universe (p.49.); that Moses, besides his 
inspiration, had extraordinary aids from his human learning (p. 43, 
44.) ; that Joseph probably instructed the Egyptians in useful and 
sacred knowlege, and perhaps was the author of A‘sop’s fables 

. 55.) ; that Pythagoras most likely journeyed from Egypt through 

ersia and Chaldea; and that both he and Plato, most likely, 
(p. 89.) read the Hebrew books; and that the integrity of Justin 
Martyr is unimpeachable (p. 80.), ‘as well as that of Philo (p. 76.). ° 
It is true that some authors have entertained different opinions 
on these points, but Mr. Maxwell very easily brushes his oppo- 
nents out of his way, by arguments short and pithy ; as for in- 
stance (p. 87.), ‘ Are we to discredit the accounts of the journe 
of Pythagoras from Egypt through Persia and Chaldea, and his 
conversations with the Magi and the Indian Gymnosophists, be- 
cause they are encumbered by a few chronological difficulties ? 
The fact may be true, though the time may be false.’ 

On the whole, this preface (if we do not mistake the gist of it 
altogether) is an elaborate defence of the antient and modern 
Jews; and the scope of it is best expressed in the following 
passage : 

‘ Are we to judge of the antient Hebrews by their present low 
and degraded condition? Are we to estimate the learning of 
Solomon and the men of that age, by the corrupt traditions, 
or the verbal and cabalistical fancies of later ages? Even with 
respect to the state of learning among the modern Jews, how 
little is known to the Christian world! A whole nation is some- 
times libelled by a few petty scribblers, who are not able to de- 
cypher the titles, much less the contents of the works, of which. 
they presume to be such learned critics. The modern Jews have 
printed books and manuscripts in abundance, upon every known 
branch of science and human knowledge, written in pure Hebrew, 
and which have not been read or examined by the most learned 
Christians. And it wil not be denied, that the Jews have natural 
faculties, equally quick, piercing, and profound with the rest of 
mankind.’ 

Numberless quotations are subjoined as notes to each page of 
the Preliminary Dissertation, supporting or contradicting almost 
every word of the text. Thus in page 104. we are told: 

‘ The Cabbala of the Jews is evidently fictitious. If it ever had 
any rational foundation in traditional authority, nothing remains 
at present but a wild chaos of fanciful opinions, which are absurd 
and trifling. —(Note.) A learned Jew, who is yet alive, assured the 
writer, that the genuine Cabbala had never been committed to writ- 
ing —known only to a few of their learned rabbies —and the secrets 
never communicated but to Jews only, and to them under the 
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most sacred oath, never to divulge the same to any but a Jew 
and that Jew eminently distinguished for rank and learning 
Whether there is any such Cabbala existing, the writer does not 
himself presume to assert.’ : 

The note, however, which surprized us most, and which we 
least expected to find in the book before us, is the following 
citation from Warburton: which forms in fact the most just cri- 
tique that we have seen on the volume which Mr. Maxwell has 
undertaken to translate, as well as on the theory which : that 
volume is intended to illustrate. ; 

‘« How miserably, for instance, hath the Mosaic account of the 
creation been dishonoured by the wild and jarring expositions 
of men devoted to this or that sect of Philosophy or Mysticism ? 
Platonists, Materialists, Cartesians, Chemists, Cabalists, and all 
the impure fry of physical, philological, and spiritual enthu- 
siasts, have found their peculiar whimsies supported and made 
authentic, in the first and second chapters of the book of 
Genesis ?” — Warburton’s Sermons, vol. i. p.14.’ 

We trust that some Heathen, or some Christian, and not one 
of Mr. M.’s learned Jews, is responsible for the gross blunders 
with which the Greek and Latin quotations in this work abound. 
We shall mark only one or two of the most palpable. P.33. 
note, Oconvevoos, for @eorvevsos; and @edavevooy, p- 53. note. P. 51. 
note, ‘“ nulla simulacre” for nulla simulacra: —‘ the different 
cosmogonia of the antients,’ p. 93. line 10.:—‘ every species of 
corpusculzs or atoms,’ p. 125. line 3. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.19. Gleanings and Recollections, to assist the Memory of 
Youth. Bya Parent. 12mo. ls. Relfe. 1822. 

This is a serious and moral little production: but it may be 
objected, that the disquisitions against drunkenness and evil com- 
pany are calculated for youth; while the account of events in 
the New Testament, the poetical pieces, and other parts of the 
collection, are written in a style fitted merely for children. 


Art.20. The Gift of Friendship; or, The Riddle explained. By 
Mary Elliott (late Belson). 12mo. 1s. 6d. half-bound. 
Darton. 

A pretty little book, from the pen of a writer who has alread 
furnished some moral and agreeable additions to juvenile libraries. 


Art.21. The English Mother's Catechism for her Children. . 
By the Rev. T. Clark. 12mo. 9d. sewed. Souter. 1822. 
The cuts in this book may afford amusement, though an attempt 
to teach children a little of every thing at once is more apt to 
bewilder than to enlighten them. Mr. Clark is not accurate when 
he states that Captain Cook was killed and eaten by cannibals at 
Otaheite: (see page 72.) — the lamented death of that great navi- 
gator having taken place on the island of iy ae and the cir- 
cumstances which ensued not being so clearly known even by his 
officers . 
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officers as to warrant the statement of his having been devoured 
by his murderers. : 


Art.22. The British Constitution; or, An Epitome of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, for the Use of 
Schools. By Vincent Wanostrocht, LL.D. 12mo. 12s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1823. 

This abridgment seems to be carefully compiled, and contains 
all the essential parts of the “ Commentaries,” omitting what is 
merely technical as unsuitable to the design. Dr. W. has adhered 
as nearly as he could to the words of the original, which was 
certainly the safest and best plan, and he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a volume which may be read with great advantage by 
graver personages than school-boys. He has not confined himself 
to very natrow limits ; for, although the work forms only a single 
duodecimo volume, it contains nearly half as much matter as the 
four volumes of the ‘“‘ Commentaries.” It would perhaps have been 
better to have continued the epitome down to the present day, by 
referring to any important alterations in our law; such, for in- 
stance, as the 1 Geo. IV., amending the practice in ejectment ; 
but, when the object of the editor is considered, this is not a 
defect of the first consequence. 


LAW. 
Art. 23. A Digest of 58 Geo. ITT. c.45., for building and pro- 


moting the building of additional Churches in populous Parishes ; 

59 Geo. Ill. c. 134., to amend and render more effectual the 

first Act; and 3 Geo. IV. c.'72., to amend and render more ef- 

fectual both the former Acts. By George Branwell, of the 

Inner Temple, Honorary Secretary to the Society for promot- 

ing the Enlargement and building of Churches and Chapels. 

8vo. pp. 43. Rivingtons, &c. 1822. 

As this seems to be an extremely correct and well arranged 
Digest, we doubt not that it will meet with the attention that it 
deserves from those who are concerned in the enactments and 
proceedings to which it relates. 


Art. 24. A Legal and Constitutional Argument against the al- 
leged Judicial Right of restraining the Publication of Reports of 
Judicial Proceedings, as assumed in the King v. Thistlewood 
and Others, enforced against the Proprietor of the Observer by 

a Fine of 500/., and afterwards confirmed by the Court of King’s 

Bench. By J.P. Thomas, Esq. 8vo. pp. 148. 7s. 6d. Boards. 

Sweet. 1822. 

This publication was occasioned by a fine imposed on Mr. Cle- 
ment, proprietor of The Observer, a Sunday news-paper, for re- 
porting the trial of Thistlewood and Ings. The only cases which 
Mr. Thomas produces in support of his argument are Curry versus 
The Times (1 Bos. & Pull. p. 525.), and the King versus Wright 
(8 Term Reports, 293.); and the observations of Lord C. J. Eyre in 
the first of these cases, and those of Mr. J. Lawrence in the latter, 
well deserve the attention of those who would examine the ques- 
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tion on solid and constitutional grounds. If Mr. Thomas had 
merely published these judgments, with a few plain and simple 
comments, we think that he would have served the cause which 
he has espoused, and which is in truth very important, much bet- 
ter than by the present diffuse and rhetorical dissertation. We 
cannot imagine why the most familiar passages from Coke, or Hale, 
or Fortescue, instead of being quoted from the printed editions, 
are here taken from MSS. in the British Museum. 

As a sample of Mr. Thomas’s style, we extract his remarks on 
Custom; and we can assure the reader that, if he desires farther 
amusement of the same kind, he will be amply gratified by the 
perusal of the work itself. 

‘ The force and obligation of custom can scarcely be seriously 
resisted, or it would be a source of no little interest, to display the 
immense extent to which it extends throughout the law and the 
country. It would doubtless be a matter of labour, but it would 
be labour well repaid, and I would with pleasure undertake the 
task, for the amusement of my readers, did I not consider that it 
would be regarded as almost an abuse of their understandings, la- 
boriously to depict, in a minute and detailed manner, the proof 
of that, of which every day’s experience renders them personally 
sensible. ‘The accidental interest of single individuals is a mere 
shadow, when compared with the fixed stability of the laws, and 
when we place m competition the possible injury of one member 
of the state with the general benefit of all, our feeble contest is 
but sciomachy at best: well might the soul-enchanting Ossian say, 
“ Lovely are the words of other times — they are like the calm 
shower of spring, when the sun looks on the field, and the Jight 
cloud flies over the hills.”* And again, ‘* Draw near to the song 
of the aged. The actions of other times are in my soul: my 
memory beams on the days that are past. * * * Your fame will 
be in the song ; the voice of your renown shall be in other lands. 
Fingal himself passed away, and the halls of his fathers forgot his 
steps. And shalt thou remain, when the mighty have failed ? 
Thy fame shall remain, and grow like the oak of Morven, which 
lifts its broad head to the storm, and rejoices in the course of the 
wind.” + So may our customs ever flourish!’ 


Art. 25. Curia Oxoniensis; or Observations on the Statutes 
which relate to the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, and the Power of 
searching Houses; with some cursory Remarks on the Procura- 
torial Office, in the University of Oxford. S8vo. 2s.6d. Ridg- 
way. 1822. : 

We have here a publication of several letters, most of which ap- 
peared in a provincial paper at different times from the year 1814 to 
1818, all relating to a very singular local jurisdiction. The author 
is evidently a person of much humanity, and we are happy to find 
that some of his applications met with the attention which they 
deserved. — A few passages will give a notion of the legal power “s 





of the University of Oxford, which will seem both “ new and } 
‘* Oss. Po. Fingal, vol. i. book i.’- ‘+ Ibid. vol, ii. -Berrthon.’ ' . 
~ strange” : 
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strange” to those who have not become acquainted with it by a 
residence there, either as students or as inhabitants of the town. 

‘ In the Vice-Chancellor’s court, that officer himself, or his 
assessor (who is appointed by him), sits as judge, assisted by the 
two University Proctors, whenever they may think fit to attend. 
The process is carried on “ in a course much conformed to the 
civil law;” that is, the evidence is all in writing, and there is no 
jury. ‘In this court, the University has the liberty of claiming 
cognizance, in exclusion of the King’s courts, over all civil actions 
and suits whatsoever, when a scholar or privileged person is one 
of the parties, except in such cases where the right of freehold is 
concerned.*”’ — 

‘ As the matter stands at present, to put an hypothetical, though 
not an exaggerated, case: let an act of the most gross injustice 
be committed in Oxford by the proctors against any individual, 
though he may be a perfect stranger to the place, and quite un- 
connected with the University, his only possible mode of seeking 
redress is through the medium of this court: a court, in which 
there is no jury, in which the expences are great, and the process 
tedious ; and in which (for that material circumstance should not 
be omitted) the defendants, if they think proper, may sit as judges. 

‘ Under these circumstances, the situation of the inhabitants of 
Oxford is peculiarly hard. They are put out of the protection of 
the common law of the land in every case (short of felony)-in 
which they may be aggrieved by the Proctors, or any matriculated 
man. They are subject to the most odious kind of interference 
from the University officers. By a particular statute they are 
liable to have their houses searched both by day and night, at any 
time that the Proctors (who are frequently young men, without 
much experience or knowledge of the world, and often elated by 
the power entrusted to them by virtue of their annual office) 
may think fit; and no redress is to be obtained, for any excess or 
abuse of power, however enormous it may be, but from a court 
in which there is no jury, in which the expenses are so great as 
to operate to the total exclusion of the poorer clients, and in which 
the very persons, who may have committed the injury complained 
of, are entitled to sit as judges.’ — 

© The writer is aware, that it may be said, although the right 
exists of searching the house of every inhabitant, without any 
distinction or limitation, that the practice of searching has, of late 
years, been confined to houses inhabited by prostitutes and women 
of bad character.+ But this reply is unsatisfactory and vague, as 








« * Blackstone’s Commentaries, b. iii. ch. 6. § x.’ 

‘ [+ Since the above was written, the house of a respectable 
tradesman in the High Street was searched, on account of some 
gownsmen running into his shop, and escaping through his garden 
trom the pursuit of the Proctors. The tradesman, at the time, 
showed the way by which they escaped; but he was not believed, 
and his house was so strictly searched, that even the chamber in 
which his wife lay ill was not exempt from intrusion. ]’ 
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the power still remains of carrying it into execution to its full ex- 
tent; and as it gives the Proctors the liberty of deciding on the 
characters of all the female inhabitants of the place, and of con- 
demning them, from partial representations, or individual caprice. 

‘ However desirous we may be to suppress prostitution, we 
should recollect, that we are not justified in punishing offenders 
beyond the limits marked out by the law. The method which 
has been Jately used in Oxford of apprehending women of this 
description for merely appearing in the streets, though walking 
orderly and quietly in the day-time, and sometimes when they 
have left their homes to purchase things in the shops, is surely a 
rigour beyond the law. By what statute of the University, or 
law of the land, the conviction, and consequent commitment to 
prison, by the Vice Chancellor, is justified, the writer ( though he 
has taken the greatest pains in examining the statutes) is not able 
to discover. 

‘ The mode of conduct lately pursued towards these unfortu- 
nate females seems to be both cruel and inefficacious. 

‘ All severity of punishment, and particularly in these cases, is 
unjustifiable, unless preceded by some attempt to reform the ob- 
jects who are amenable to it. Without such an attempt being 
made, what can be more cruel than to commit to a cold and dam 
cell of a prison, and perhaps in an inclement season of the year, 
a female whose constitution may have been weakened by disease. 
The lamentable consequence of such a proceeding is sometimes a 
rheumatism so severe and inveterate as to cripple the patient for 
life; and an instance is well known to have occurred in Oxford of 
an unfortunate prisoner being driven into a state of insanity from 
which she never recovered.’ — 

‘ The Proctors lately took the trouble of going two miles out 
of Oxford, late at night, and entered a cottage where five or six 
girls of bad character were dancing with some countrymen, who 
lived in their neighbourhood. On finding that no gownsmen were 
there, it is said, that they all demurred, except one of the Pro- 
Proctors, who declared that his walk should not be in vain. The 
fact however was, that they took the girls to Oxford, and the 
Vice Chancellor committed them to the county gaol. On what 
legal authority, on what Jaw of the land, or statute of the Univer- 
sity, the commitment was founded, still remains a problem, which 
might be solved, could the cause be brought into any other than 
the Vice Chancellor’s own court.’ 

Instances are added of well known facts, which shew the extreme 
impropriety of the exercise of this power, and the disgraceful state 
of the prison to which the victims of it are consigned. The matter 
evidently requires careful attention; and, as it appears to have 
been thus agitated, we trust that all due modifications or alter- 
ations of the law and the custom will be effected. Should our 
readers yet doubt the necessity of such a revision of both, let them 
peruse the following statement : 

‘ On the 29th of November, 1811, two young women, the 


daughters of a widow in the middle rank of life, resident in Ox- 


ford, 
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ford, were in the High Street, near St. Mary’s Church, between 
four and five o'clock in the afternoon, when two gownsmen crossed 
the way, and endeavoured to enter into conversation with them. 
One of the Pro-Proctors, accompanied by the Marshal of the 
University, stopped the young women, and charged them with 
having conversed with the gownsmen, ‘They in vain denied the 
fact. The Pro-Proctor desired them to follow him, which they 
did, attended by the Marshal. The gownsmen perceiving that 
the young women were stopped, and supposing that it might have 
been occasioned by their having been in their company, returned 
and begged leave to assure the Pro-Proctor, that no blame what- 
ever was imputable to the young women ; but they were desired to 
go to their college; and the females were escorted to Exeter 
College, where the Marshal learned that the Vice Chancellor was 
engaged, and would not be spoken with. The Pro-Proctor, upon 
being informed of this circumstance, desired they might be taken 
to the Marshal’s house, and said that he would send the senior 
Proctor to them. ‘The Marshal obeyed the Pro-Proctor’s direc- 
tions, and conducted them to his house, where the senior Proctor 
came soon afterwards. The young women asked what they had 
been brought there for. The Proctor said that the Pro-Proctor 
had informed him, that they had been talking with gownsmen. 
This they denied, and begged they might be liberated. . The 
Proctor replied, that they must be confined there all night, and 
taken before the Vice Chancellor in the morning to exculpate 
themselves. ‘They then requested that their mother might be sent 
for ; but this was refused by the Proctor, who immediately left the 
house, desiring the Marshal to confine them. The Marshal con- 
ducted them into a room up-stairs (the usual place of confinement 
for common prostitutes) and locked them up. Perceiving that 
the Marshal, before he left the room, was about to take away the 
candle, the girls begged they might have a light and a fire; but 
he told them that it was as much as his place was worth to allow 
them to have either the one or the other ; and they were confined 
all night, without fire, candle, or any sort of refreshment. In the 
course of the evening, their mother, and two of their friends, 
wished to be admitted, but were refused. About nine o’clock the 
following morning, the Marshal desired them to prepare to go be- 
fore the Vice Chancellor, and then left them. He returned to 
them at twelve o'clock, and told them, that they were to be liber- 
ated without going before the Vice Chancellor, upon which they 
came down stairs and walked home. ; 
* Anaction was brought in the Court of King’s Bench against 
the Proctor, the Pro-Proctor, and Marshal, for false imprison- 
ment. The University claimed cognizance of the cause, which 
was allowed. ‘The plaintiffs, whose expenses amounted already 
to aconsiderable sum, were advised to drop all further proceedings, 
as the cause must have been determined in the Vice Chancellor's 
court, where there is no jury, and where it might have been pro- 
tracted to a great length of time, and have been attended with 
much additional expense; not to mention this trifling circum- 
stance, 
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stance, that the Proctor himself, the very man who was one of 
the defendants, might have sat with the assessor, and his brother 
Proctor, as one of the judges ! 

‘ Now it must be observed, that the conduct of the Proctors 
seems to have been not only unnecessarily harsh and severe, but 
illegal. ‘That this was the opinion of the Vice Chancellor, may 
be inferred from the circumstance of the young women bein 
liberated without appearing hefore him, who, if any thing what- 
ever could have been proved against them, would not have dis- 
missed them without areprimand. It would have been unjustifiable 
and illegal, even if the young women had been common prosti- 
tutes, for they had been guilty of no ill behaviour; and the Pro- 
Proctor interposed his authority at a time of the day when he 
had no lawful nor statutable power of exerting it, except on 
matriculated persons. Punishment, in this case, if inflicted at 
all, should have been inflicted on the gownsmen ; but they were 
allowed to escape with impunity.’ 

By the re-appearance of these letters at this distance of time, 


we should apprehend that the original cause for them has not been _ / 


removed. 


L.. aes: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 26. The Rural Walks of Cowper ; displayed in a Series of 
Views near Olney, Bucks : representing the Scenery exemplified 
in his Poems; with Descriptive Sketches, and a Memoir of the 
Poet’s Life. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1822. 
The style of this new Memoir of Cowper may be appreciated 

from one sentence : —‘ It has been asserted, and is generally be- 
lieved, that his talents as an essayist were equalled only by those 
of Addison.’—— The best thing in the ‘ Memoir’ is the republi- 
cation of the beautiful little poem from the ‘“‘ Olney Hymns,” 
which shines in that collection as the greenest oasis that it can 
boast, and is one of the few compositions which cannot be too 
often read. —It gives us sincere pleasure to be able to add 
that we find nothing in this volume which calls forth the strong 
censure that we felt obliged to express on some late occasions ; 
when the secret sufferings of the gifted but most unhappy subject 
of this work were detailed with a minuteness, which nothing but 
the unsocial and indelicate taste of methodism could for one in- 
stant have endured. 

Fifteen pleasing engravings decorate this little volume, ex-. 
plained by letter-press, of various but not transcendant merit. 
It is, however, a very soothing and pleasing sort of reminiscence 
of Cowper, and must be truly delightful to his intimate friends 
and enthusiastic admirers. Indeed, al/ the lovers of goodness love 
to trace it to its retreats ; and, when melancholy and poetry have 
thrown their double charm about it, there are few human pic- 
tures that have a better chance of exciting a general interest. 
We hope that swch a representation will always continue to have 
its natural effect: but we earnestly deprecate the hardening of 
the heart, and the bewildering of the head, which must accrue 
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from the unfeeling exposure of the details of the most degrading 
of all human miseries. 


Art. 27. Tales of my Father and my Friends. Crown 8vo. 

pp-172. Underwood. 1823. 

Perhaps the most that can be said of this neat little volume of 
tales is that the reader will not be a loser by them; for we think that 
he will find just a sufficient degree of amusement in them to coun- 
terbalance his expenditure of time, and no more. The labors and 
the pleasures of a critic are by no means synonymous; and yet, 
in the present case, we felt ourselves so far interested, that we 
were grateful to the author for not having put our patience to 
that severe test by which it is sometimes tried. We meet with no 
novelty in these tales, which turn on the usual topics of love and 
war, and misanthropy and treachery: but, for our own part, we 
are contented with the same excitements which satisfied our 
fathers, and can sympathize with passions represented for the 
thousandth time. | 

‘ Sir Edgar Boyd,’ the first tale, is the best: the scene is laid 
in India, with which country the author seems to be acquainted ; 
sand indeed, from the whole character of the narratives, we should 
~ imagine that they proceeded from a hand which had exchanged 
the sword for the pen. We have seldom read a more spirited de- 
scription than that of the sally from the fort in India. — ‘ Moreland’ 
is too wild and inconsistent ; yet it displays considerable powers ; 
and such a character, it must be confessed, is not altogether out 
of nature. — ‘ Alavia’ is the worst tale in the collection. It gives 
no answer to the question cuz bono? but, when the reader has 
finished it, he cannot imagine why the author wrote it. He seems 
to have had some other plot in his brain, which he abandoned on 
account of its difficulty.‘ The Tourist’s Tale’ is an ordinary love- 
story. : 


a 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The style of R. C. S., and the good sense of his observations, 
— granting him his facts, — would intitle his letter to our serious 
consideration: but these supposed facts are not facts, and there- 
fore he is only reasoning rightly from wrong premises. 


a ere + 


‘ O that it were with us as in times past,” we could not help 
exclaiming when we had read the lively epistle signed ‘ Harriet 
Byron :’ we might then hope to find in our corps a Sir Charles 
Grandison, (or something like him, ) to enter the lists with our fair 
correspondent, and be a “ thriving” candidate for her favor. As 
it is, we shall try what justice will permit us to enact in the court 
of criticism, rather than what gallantry might enable us to achieve 
in the court of love. 
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The Aprenptx to Vou. xcix. of the Monthly Review is published: 
with this Number, and contains the usual proportion of ForEIGN 
LITERATURE, with the General Title, Index, &c. for the Volume. 
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